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A life lived for Youth—frst stage. 
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She gives of her best for the children of others. Her own life is kept 


in the background, her future full of anxiety and risk. 
The G.B.I. cares for her—helps her effort to provide for that future; but 
for many such provision is impossible. Sickness, foreign residence, support 
of a parent, or some other circumstance prevents it. 
They rely then on the G.B.I. for permanent help in the form of 
secured Annuities. Over 240 are waiting and in dire need. The time 


of their waiting will be determined by your response to the £50,000 
Jubilee Appeal for the foundation of new Annuities. 


Will you now give of your best for her? 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 VICTORIA 2491 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


_esagatc gen in Germany in the past week have 
been such as to tempt the average Englishman to 
despair of any understanding between the two countries. 
It is not primarily the announcement of Germany’s naval 
plans. That Herr Hitler should hold himself free to 
establish equality for Germany at sea as he already has on 
land and in the air is not astonishing, and though publica- 
tion of his intentions just when discussions on the whole 
naval question had been arranged is characteristically 
provocative, the States that have agreed to German 
equality without according it are in no very strong 
position diplomatically. What is far more disquieting 
is the manifestation, or the series of manifestations, of a 
temper in Germany which seems to dispel all hope of 
any genuine co-operation between her and nations to 
Which liberal ideals still appeal. From three frontiers 
come stories of Germans being kidnapped on alien soil 
and dragged back to an unknown fate in the Fatherland. 
A new attack on the Press promises to destroy what 
sorry remnants of freedom the surviving papers. still 
enjoyed. In particular, religious dailies—chief among 
them the Roman Catholic Germania—will apparently be 
unable to exist at all. At once drugged and blindfolded 
by official order Germany's sixty millions are 
systematically converted into a servile host. 
* * * * 

That, of course, is in one sense an internal question, 
an affair of Germany’s citizens and their leaders. So is 
the new regulation by which birth no longer confers 
German citizenship, but only service to the State—in 
particular military service. But to the outside world 
these new manifestations of the deification of force, 
and the constant resort to force in a brutal form against 
individuals, are full of menace. Of the same substance 
with them are the fresh attacks on both the dissident 
Protestant pastors and the Roman Catholic Archbishop 


being* 


Faulhaber, and the official indulgence extended to the 
pagan movement sponsored by Professor Hauer, General 
Ludendorff and Count Reventlow. What is the destiny 
of a nation diverted to the worship of such gods? The 
question cannot vet be answered. The pagan movement 
may have its reaction in impelling all Christian bodies 
towards a co-operation which will give them new strength. 
The fact that Reichsbishop Miller is announced to take 
the platform against the pagans must at least provide 
him with a little more common ground with the Confes- 
sional Movement. In that sphere unforeseen develop- 
ments are possible. 
* x * * 

In such circumstances the Cabinets of the countries 
represented at Stresa have an immense responsibility on 
their shoulders. One thing is certain. A new attempt to 
secure an agreed limitation of armaments is imperative. 
In some ways the outlook is less fatally unpropitious than 
it appears. The fact that Germany has no visible means 
of financing the heavy imports which her naval and 
military programmes must necessitate strengthens the 
impression that Herr Hitler's main purpose is to equip 
himself with bargaining-counters before going into con- 
ference. If what he is really seeking is equality, and not a 
superiority intimidating to his neighbours, as passages 
in his May Day speech and in earlier utterances suggest, 
then an agreement for approximately equal armaments 
on a reasonable scale may still be reached. It is note- 
worthy, moreover, that on Tuesday a semi-official state- 
ment was issued indicating that in the German view 
‘ collective security ” is to be found in the certainty that 
common action will be taken against a peace- -breaker, 
no matter who he may be. On that doctrine both agree- 
ment and common action can be based, so far as this 
country is concerned, particularly as it seems to imply 
Germany’s return to the League of Nations. 
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South Africa and Its Natives _ 

The long-delayed report of the Joint Select Committee 
of the two Houses of the South African Parliament on 
General Hertzog’s Native Bills raises large questions, to 
which it will be necessary to recur at an early date. The 
report has a direct bearing on the question, which General 
Hertzog is understood to be discussing during his visit 
to this country, of whether the Union is to secure the 
three Protectorates of Bechuanaland, Swaziland and 
Basutoland, which it is anxious to include within its 
borders. It has always been regarded here as a funda- 
mental principle that before fresh bodies of African natives 
are handed over to the Union the official native policy of 
the Union must be such as can inspire full confidence. 
It can hardly be claimed that the Select Committee's 
report justifies such confidence. It abolishes the franchise 
which the natives enjoy in Cape Colony, a privilege which, 
though only a few thousand votes are involved, has always 
been regarded as symbolic, and encouraged the hope of 
larger developments in the future. These hopes are now 
dispelled, and though there is to be a native representative 
council—a definite. step in advance—election to the 
council will be largely in the hands of head-men, who are 
themselves in various ways dependent on the Government. 

* * * * 

The proposal that over 14,000,000 acres be set apart 
for native settlement again suggests progress in itself, 
but there is no indication that the difficulties which have 
hitherto prevented the acquisition of such reserves have 
disappeared. The segregation to which the report points 
is obviously a policy full of danger, robbing the educated 
native of the hope of a share on equal terms in the govern- 
ment of his country, while leaving black labour in the 
towns not in fact segregated but exploited. 

* * * * 


America’s Unguarded Frontier 

The indiscreet publication of evidence given behind 
closed doors by American Army officers to the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives has 
been deprived of its sting by the vehement disclaimer of 
President Roosevelt. The officers, speaking of the danger 
from “ Asia ’’—which, of course, means Japan—suggested 
the possibility of establishing American flying bases near 
the Canadian border, and hinted that in an emergency it 
might be necessary to keep under surveillance, and even 
occupy, British or French islands near the American 
coast to prevent their use as bases by the enemy. The 
President uses forceful language in objecting to the publi- 
cation, in repudiating the policy put forward by the 
officers, and in declaring his peaceful relations with foreign 
eountries. The declaration is of the utmost importance, 
for the permanent disarmament of the common boundary 
between Canada and the United States as laid down by 
treaty makes that unguarded fronticr a model for all the 
world. Any breach in the confidence which makes that 
disarmament possible would be an international disaster. 


* * * * 


Britain in the Steel Cartel 

The use of the tariff for bargaining purposes is a danger- 
ous two-edged weapon which may be used against the 
country that applies it; but it is fair to admit that Mr. 
Runciman’s threat against the European Steel Cartel, 
implicit in his action in raising the duty on imported 
steel, has succeeded. It has induced the Cartel to accept 
an agreement that for a three-months period, during which 
negotiations for a permanent settlement will continue, 
its imports to Britain shall not exceed a rate of 643,000 tons 
a year and the tariff (when Mr. Runciman has formally 
agreed) will fall from 50 to 33 per cent. The next stage will 
be to negotiate for a share of the foreign market at present 
controlled by the Cartel. Dumping will cease. The 
British home market is secured. An increase in the 





Cheaper Telegrams—More Telephones 
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foreign market is in prospect. Mr. Runciman has yw, 
the trick in a hazardous game, having played ay) 
bluffed skilfully. The trade and the Government hay, 
been successful in this big marketing deal. What we ny 
hope to hear is that this success will not be a substity, 
for re-organization on the productive side, and that th. 
consumer will not suffer by shortage or dearness of SUp. 


plies. 
* * * * 


An International Air Service 

Air transport for quick long distance travel is of so great 
a value in annihilating the distanee between countries 
that there was a strong case for some kind of subsidy t) 
increase its development in its earliest phases. But the 
movement is now fifteen years old; and the subsidice 
granted by various European States are out of all propor. 
tion to the efficiency of the services and the need of air 
facilities. M. Henri Bouché, rapporteur to the League 
sub-committee studying air routes, points out that jy 
the United Kingdom, Finland and the Netherlands alone 
traflic receipts exceed the amount of the subsidy; jy 
other European countries the proportion of subsidies ty 
receipts averages 70 to 30. He urges the adoption of cel. 
lective action on a European scale to meet European need, 
on economic lines. Civil aviation provides an ideal oppor. 
tunity for experiment in collective action. The aeroplane, 
by its speed, is made for continental travel rather than 
travel confined within the boundaries of a single country, 
The obstacles to be overcome lie in the desire of each 
country to develop manufacturing skill and flying expen- 
ence at home for military reasons. Subsidies, inter. 
nationalization of civil aviation and the abolition of 
military are in reality all one problem. 

* * * * 


India’s Tariffs 

The Government was right to resist resolutely the 
proposal sponsored this week by Lancashire Members for 
the creation of an Indian Tariff Board whose members 
should be nominated by the Governor-General after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of State. Lancashire is, of 
course, intelligibly apprehensive of the effect of import 
duties which an Indian Government under the new régime 
may impose, but that battle was fought out long ago by 
Mr. Montagu, and nothing would more inevitably or more 
justly arouse suspicion and hostility throughout India 
than the idea that the fiscal autonomy at present enjoyed 
was being limited in the interests of a British industry. 
As Lord Eustace Percy justly said, there is really an 
unbridgeable gulf fixed between Members who think such 
a proposal just and those who regard it as indefensible. 
India is far more likely to approve of Impcrial Preference 
on a generous scale if the attempt to force it on her as a 
fetter is scrupulously avoided. Fortunately, in spite of 
the defection of a few Lancashire Members, the proposal 
was rejected by 221 to 52. 

* * * * 


There have been so many improvements in Post Office 
services recently that the Postmaster-General is entitled 
to double congratulations in following the 1897 Jubilee 
precedent, and offering yet further reductions in charges 
and expansion of services. The telegram has for long beet 
under a cloud owing to its supersession by the telephone, 
and the telegraphic department is one of the few in the 
Post Office which show a loss. - The reduction of the charge 
to sixpence for the first nine words should bring it back 
into more general use, and we are now officially invited to 
use this form of correspondence for congratulatory 
messages—of which Englishmen, it appears, are prodigal, 
and the Scots sparing. This is only one of several import 
ant projects, a notable one being the decision to have 4 
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public telephone in every village which has a_ post-office. 
Rural telephones, it will be remembered, had a place in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s reconstruction schemes years ago. 
A small but practical point: the telephones should be 
in kiosks outside the post-offices, so as to be available at 


all hours. 
* * * * 

Better Employment Figures 

A highly satisfactory feature of the pronounced 
improvement in the unemployment figures for April 15th 
js that reduction is recorded in all important industries, 
and not least in the great basic industries. Coal-mining, 
engineering, ship-building and cotton are all in a very 
much better position than at the same time last year, and 
the largest decrease in unemployment occurred in 
Northumberland, Durham and Yorkshire—the regions 
where the depression, in England, has been most acute. 
The actual figures of employment are the highest on record, 
surpassing the freak total of September, 1929, by 4,000. 
(Since then, of course, the population has increased.) 
The unemployed, however, are still more than two millions 
in number, and it is doubtful whether the figures can 
ever be got down to a total which we can regard with com- 
placence till some measures are adopted for spreading 
employment —a question to which attention is drawn once 
again in some pertinent passages in the annual report 
of the Director of the International Labour Office. 

* * * * 


Lay Evangelists 

It was no doubt by an undesigned coincidence that the 
column in Tuesday’s Times which contained a report of 
the Presidential address to the Baptist Union, urging that 
the Baptist Churches should take more active steps to 
take their message to the man in the street, contained also 
the report of a markedly successful series of religious 
meetings addressed during the Easter recess by six mem- 
bers of Parliament, two of them Conservative and four 
National Liberal, in eastern and north-eastern England. 
The incoming Presidents of the Baptist and the Congre- 
gational Unions, it is worth observing, are both laymen, 
and it may well be that in fostering a quickening of 
religious life in this country—a process of which there are 
many signs on the horizon—laymen will have a very 
definite contribution to make. The Methodist Church, 
with its historic local preacher system, has always used 
the layman’s services to the full. Without the local 
preacher thousands of pulpits throughout the country 
would never be filled at all. In another sphere the Group 
Movement, whose progress continues, though the move- 
ment cannot be said to have emerged from its probationary 
period yet, depends much more on laymen than on 
ordained ministers. If the result is some changes of 
emphasis in what must be essentially the same historic 
message the appeal may, to some audiences at least, be all 
the better commended for that. 








The next issue of The Spectator will be a 
| special Jubilee Week number and will include 
| many special articles bearing on aspects of 
the King and his reign, among them ‘“ King 
| and Country,” by Lord Eustace Percy ; 
| ‘The King and the Church,” by the Dean 
| of St. Paul’s; ‘“ Labour and the Crown,” 
| byMr. J. R. Clynes; ‘‘ The Princes and the 
| People,” by Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P. ; 
| “The King and His People,” by E. F. 
| Benson; ‘ The King as Countryman,” by 
| Sir William Beach Thomas; “ England in 
1910,” by R. H. Gretton. 

















The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : No news in 
this Parliament has had a more disturbing effect on 
members than the announcement of the building by 
Germany of the twelve submarines. Sir John Simon is 
known to have had specific assurances from Herr Hitler 
that there was no question of a race in naval armaments 
with Great Britain. I am informed that he told the 
Foreign Secretary that in his judgement the building by the 
Kaiser of the High Seas Fleet was the biggest blunder in 
the history of German Foreign Policy, and that the Nazis 
would never repeat it. Members are uneasily asking 
whether this assurance has any more value than some of 
the other specific statements from Herr Hitler which 
have been belied soon after by his own actions. The 
rearmament men are of course jubilant, because they 
believe, probably rightly, that the electors will be far less 
likely to quarrel with increased expenditure in the fighting 
services when it can be represented that there is a menace 
directly threatening the safety of the English shores. 

* * * * 

Members in all parties are thoroughly roused to the 
dangers of German rearmament in-the air. Feeling that 
they have been grossly misled as to the size of the German 
Air Force they are not prepared to accept the statement 
that only equality has been reached, but are contending 
that Germany has already achieved at least a fifty per 
cent. superiority over our own Air Force. What adds to 
the alarm is the rumour that the Air Ministry, in the 
matter of the new squadrons for which the supplementary 
estimates were agreed upon last July, is now proceeding 
leisurely to order acroplanes of the same type as were 
being constructed more than ten years ago. There is a 
growing demand for the supersession of Lord Londonderry, 
and it is now believed certain that in the coming recon- 
struction of the Government not the least important change 
will be at the Air Ministry. 

* * * “ 

The rapid worsening of the international situation has 
produced one valuable result: with one or two un- 
important exceptions there are no isolationists now in the 
House of Commons. It is realized that such are the militant 
temper and preparations of Germany that it would be 
stark lunacy for Great Britain to separate herself from her 
friends on the Continent, and that collective security has 
become a matter of life and death for the British nation. 
The Government are very strongly urged to redefine their 
commitments, and to state definitely at what point they 
will say with regard to the continuous breaches of the 
Versailles Treaty: ‘thus far and no farther.” In this 
atmosphere the strong League supporters find themselves 
in a peculiar difficulty. They have to stress the vital 
necessity of unswerving support of Geneva, and at the 
same time not blind their eves to the existing inadequacy 
of Britain’s armaments to fulfil her commitments. The 
League and Rearmament are not casy horses to run in 
harness together, particularly on the public platform. 

* * * * 

Most members who feel they are reasonably safe in their 
constituencies have begun to press upon Ministers the 
advisability of an early General Election. They think 
that the foreign news is an increasingly important factor 
in dissuading the electors from changing their allegiance. 
They argue that a strong case could be made out that 
since the last election the whole international situation 
has so changed that the Government requires to be armed 
with a new mandate to deal with it. The Government 
are inclined to accept this view, but they have to reckon 
with at least a hundred of their supporters who, however 
favourable the circumstances in which the election is 
fought, are bound te lose their seats, and therefore have 
the best possible reasons for desiring this Parliament to 
continue until 1936. 
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OR that is the essential fact about the Silver Jubilee. 
King George V is alike the single cause of the celebra- 
tion aid its central figure. He has for twenty-five years 
been “ by the grace of God King of all the Britains, 
Emperor of India, Defender of the Faith,” and though the 
quarter-century has been in many respects the most 
momentous in all human history it is on account neither 
of the vast sweep of scientific discovery or invention, nor 
of the unexampled tragedy of a War that engulfed thirty 
nations, nor of the mingled benefits and trials that the 
nation is experiencing today, that the observances which 
begin when King George and Queen Mary go in procession 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral on Monday have instinctively and 
almost spontaneously been arranged. Kingship is tra- 
ditional in this realm. It has subsisted with a single 
interlude from the earliest times to which historical 
research can penetrate, and even the men who brought a 
king to trial in 1649 and executed him were conscious the 
moment the deed was done that no form of government 
but kingship was suited to the genius of the English 
people. Cromwell all but consented to be made king 
himself, and for that reason. Monk, who had fought 
Charles I, called Charles II back to England and a throne. 
But monarchy in Britain since the revolution of 1688 has 
been ccnstitutional. The king is the titular head of the 
realm, but his initiative has largely disappeared. The 
reality of rule lies elsewhere, in the hands of the elected 
representatives of the people. The forms of power are in 
the king’s hands still, but he remains invested with thei 
on condition that he does not exercise them. The first king 
who did would be the last in the line of British sovereigns. 
Such changes have not in all respects made the king’s 
position simpler. A constitutional king may too easily 
become no more than an institution, a lay figure behind 
palace walls, serviceable on ceremonial occasions but play- 
ing no effective part in the life of the nation over whom he 
holds formal sway. If King George V had so interpreted 
his réle it would have occurred to few of his subjects to 
salute him with the unprecedented honour of a Silver 
Jubilee celebration. How utterly different is the actual 
fact. It is the King’s supreme achievement to have 
filled with a success unattained by any of his fore- 
runners in this country the part a constitutional monarch 
should play. In his dignity every inch a king, in his 
sympathy and humanity essentially a man of the same 
texture as his people, he commands alike the respect, the 
admiration and the affection of his subjects. Those are 
not empty words. They could be written conventionally 
of any king. But if they were not true of King George 
they would not be written here. There would be no reason 
for writing them. Approval of the mstitution of kingship 
compels no adulation of an unworthy monarch. The 
throne in this country today is not immune from criticism. 
Lése-majesté is an offence unknown to English law. When 
King George himself was traduced years ago by a baseless 
and malicious rumour he brought an action and was pre- 
pared to enter the witness-box like a common citizen, 
And it is precisely because every man in England is as free 
in law to express his opinion about the King as he is about 
the King’s Ministers that the spontaneous homage of their 
people today is something calculated to touch deep 
chords in the hearts of the King and Queen. 
But there is more in the Jubilee celebrations than that. 
The King is at once the head and the embodiment of the 
State. “The King’s Majesty hath the chief power in 


this Realm of England, and other his Deminions, unto 
whom the chief Government of all Estates of this Realm, 
whether they be Ecclesiastical or Civil, doth appertain.” 
And today, as the people gives thanks for the King, and 
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the King gives thanks for the strength and guidang 
vouchsafed him this quarter of a century in the dischary, 
of his exacting duties, the nation will instinctively ap, 
naturally pass in review its own causes for thanksgiving 
That involves no blindness to the stains and blots on oy, 
civilization. There may be grounds for the bitterness o 
the cynics’ comments at the spectacle of the sums that 
are being lavished on seats to view a pageant in com. 
fort while millions of citizens of Britain are living oy 
the edge of hunger. But South Wales and Tyneside ang 
Durham are not forgotten. The appalling problem they 
present can never fade from our consciousness. Knoy. 
ledge of conditions there might well dispose us for the 
observance of a day of humiliation. But this particular 
day is a day of thanksgiving, and that emotion may fitly 
and properly predominate. , 

And we have good cause for it. In material things the 
lot of every nation in the world today is hard. Trade js 
atrophied, unemployment rife, class-divisions and hostili- 
ties in many countries stop little short, if short at all, o 
civil war. And for hundreds of millions of men and 
women over the earth’s surface the freedom to utter their 
thoughts in speech and writing is forbidden. With those 
facts as basis for comparison will anyone underestimate 
the causes this nation has for thankfulness today? We have 
survived the ordeal of the War. The economic strain that 
followed it we are surviving, if with difficulty, at least 
better than almost any other country in the world, 
Those on whom the burden of the strain has fallen hardest 
have borne it with marvellous courage and _ restraint. 
There has been no revolt. We are one people, and 
a free people—and never more free, nor more one, 
than when we suspend our varied tasks for a moment 
to pay tribute to a man whom every Englishman 
acknowledges as ruler and recognizes at the same time 
as a fellow-man. 

For consciously or sub-consciously we see always at the 
centre of our national and Imperial life the King. He it 
is who typifies continuity. He has received the crown 
from his ancestors, and not the least of the services he has 
rendered to the nation is so to have trained up his sons 
that the accession of any one of them to the throne would 
be received by the nation with unquestioning confidence. 
He it is who binds together by his headship Church and 
State, and, it may be added, by his own punctiliousness in 
religious observance and his consciousness of the value of 
public worship as a corporate act he sets his subjects a not- 
able example, which they might with advantage to them- 
selves and to the community more widely follow. In 
domestic politics he typifies impartiality and detachment 
from party strife; no British king has held the balance 
more scrupulously even between the various Ministries 
that have served him. An English lecturer in the United 
States was asked a few years ago by a member of his 
audience how long Great Britain was likely to retain 
monarchical institutions. As long, he answered, as it 
had the spectacle of republican institutions in America 
before its eyes. The remark was taken in the spirit in 
which it was meant, and it has obvious force. 

The King again, more than any other factor, cements 
the fabric of the Commonwealth whose leaders have 
assembled in London today to do him honour, ‘There 
will be pomp and pageantry throughout the Empire in 
the coming week. Some of it may be misinterpreted 
abroad. Some of it we may be in danger of mis- 
interpreting ourselves. It is not for power or dominion 
that we are giving thanks, but for the qualities —of 
courage and good humour and _ reasonableness—which 
have made our nation great, and which are conspicuously 
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exemplified in the King’s own person. As the tumult 
and the shouting dies, perhaps before it. dies, we have 
need of the reminder, 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
A humble and a contrite heart. 

That reminder perhaps will be given at the service 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral which is fitly chosen as 
the outstanding celebration of the completion of King 


Gceorge’s twenty-five years’ reign. On past anniver- 
saries of Accession Day, as on this, prayer has been 
offered in the churches of our land and in all Dominions 
for the King, that truth and justice, holiness and 
righteousness, peace and charity may abound in his 
days, and that he may always possess the hearts of his 
people. Never could any English sovereign be so sure 
as King George V of the fullness with which the last 
petition has been answered. 


A NATIONAL LABOUR MANIFESTO 


MONGST the many brands of Socialism which force 
A themselves upon our attention today—that of the 
Communists, the I.L.P., the Socialist League, and the 
official Labour Party—we are inclined to forget that 
there might be included yet another, that of National 
labour. ‘To this group belongs the Prime Minister 
himself, Mr. J. H. Thomas, and others who are supporting 
the Government in the Houses of Parliament. On its 
existence depends the claim of the Government to be 
“National,” drawing its members and supporters from 
all of the three great parties. Before we reject the 
official Labour view that the Prime Minister and _ his 
iriends have deserted Socialism, it is pertinent to ask 
what their Socialism means for them, and to what extent 
they are free to pursue their Socialist ends under a 
National Government. For enlightenment we may turn 
to a book just published, in which the case for National 
Government is stated by five members of the National 
Labour Committee, with a preface by Mr. MacDonald.* 

The Prime Minister maintains that it is not he that has 
changed, but the Labour Party. The Socialism that he 
has always stood for is a system that is to grow up within 
capitalism itself, as the solution of the problem of distri- 
bution. It is an evolutionary movement. He accuses 
the Labour Party of diverting the thoughts of the people 
from the true issue, adopting Poplarism to catch votes, 
and dividing politics on Poor Law issues. He accuses it of 
abandoning the evolutionary doctrine and advocating 
revolution. Lord Elton carries the case further and 
asserts that the crisis of 1981 arosc from the evil of un- 
restricted party warfare, the Labour Party Socialists 
appealing to the conflict of interests between rich and 
poor, that is, to the class-war, with which Socialism, in 
his view, has no necessary connexion. According to 
Lord Elton, the doctrine of class-war is a ‘“‘morbid 
excrescence ’’ on Socialism. He is right. It is seldom 
altogether absent from the minds even of the more 
moderate and reasonable of the Labour leaders, as we 
may judge from the following passage in a new book by 
Major Attlee : 

“T would put the difference between the Conservative and tho 
Socialist planner in thisway. Conservatives would plan this country 
on the model of the old English village. There would be a large 
house for the squire, a few of fair size for the parson, the gentry and 
the farmers, and a row of cottages for the workers. The squire 
would rule. In the Socialist’s plan there would be no little cottages 
and no large private houses.’’] 

Now that may be oa fairly adequate account of 
the Utopia of some old-fashioned Conservatives. 
But as a description of the attitude of those progressive 
Conservatives who have recently been putting forward 
more or less Socialistic schemes of national reconstruction 
it is an utter travesty of the facts, and suggests a perverse 
misunderstanding prompted by party feeling. It is a 
fair conclusion that it is party feeling rather than deep- 








* Towards a National Policy. By Lord Elton, R. C. Davison, 
Professor Alfred Zimmern, Kenneth Lindsay, M.P., tho Hon. 
R. D. Denman, M.P. Preface by the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, M.P. (Longmans. 2s. 6d.) 

¢ The Will and the Way to Socialism. Labour Shows the Way 
series. By Clement R. Attlee, M.-P. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 


seated difference of opinion which makes it impossible for 
moderate Socialists to co-operate with progressive Con- 
servatives in carrying out the more immediate tasks of 
national reconstruction. National Labour has been so 
co-operating. Is this because they are bad Socialists, or 
because the Opposition Socialists are bad co-operators ? 

When we turn to the five essays in Towards a National 

Policy we shall find it difficult to put our finger on any 
central doctrine which is distinctively that of National 
Labour except disbelief in the Party System. (Cynics 
might suggest that they have no party behind them.) All 
the writers are in favour of a progressive attitude in social 
reform. They are concerned about such matters as 
ameliorating the lives of the workers, improving education, 
both for its own sake and for relieving the juvenile labour 
market, industrial reorganization, peace in industry and 
peace abroad. They constitute, therefore, with some 
progressive Conservatives, an advance guard on the left 
wing of National Government supporters, though Mr. 
MacDonald, the driver of the team, has his hand on the 
brake. This moderation is consistent with a general be- 
lief in Socialism freed from the precepts of revolution or 
mass-bribery. What all these writers are agreed about is 
the necd for avoiding party strife, and preserving National 
Government not only for the short-term crisis, which is 
over, but for the long-term crisis, which may last our life- 
time. Lord Elton appears anxious to get away from the 
stereotyped methods of the Party System altogether, and 
is anxious to popularize a detached, scientific, “* National ” 
standpoint, involving a new, less obstructive, more 
reasonable technique of politics, such that we may never 
subside again inte the traditional conflict of two Parties 
each of whose raison d’étre in opposition is to destroy the 
effectiveness of the Government in powcr. 

Co-operation, then, is the keynote. Professor Zimmern 
goes so far as to assume that power to co-operate for the 
common welfare is the distinctive characteristic of the 
British people, and to some extent of all the English- 
speaking peoples ; and that the peace of the world depends 
on the common action of three politically mature nations, 
the British, American, Scandinavian, and two or three 
others, who on the whole seek the welfare both of all their 
own nationals and that of the rest of the world. Co- 
operation between nations resting on co-operation at 
home—that seems to be the broad ideal of these spokes- 
men of National Labour who would by one act banish 
party strife and world strife. 

That this country at the present moment stands to gain 
by the sinking of party differences is the belief probably 
of a large majority of the British people. But differences, 
even cleavages, there must be ; and when one element in 
the State, the element of inertia and dread cf change, 
becomes entrenched in office, it is inevitable and desirable 
that another group, standing for more positive action, 
should organize itself. There is no sign today that the 
official Opposition has that driving power which the spirit 
of progress demands. That power is more in evidence 
within the ranks that stand behind the National Govern- 
ment, or among men who are not working with any 
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organized group. Such forces may at any time tend to 
assume some of the characteristics of an Opposition ; they 
may, or may not, form a party ; they may or may not.be 
allied with a party bearing the label ‘ Socialism.” The 
old party warfare was very wasteful of energy and often 
very unreasonable and bigoted. But the freedom which 
‘‘ political maturity” presupposes demands vigorous 
expression of divergent opinions, and combinations for 
propaganda, It is possible that a prolonged period of 


—— 


National Government, in which the sense of crisis leads 
to the sinking of differences, may produce a new attitude 
to politics which will banish some of the falsities anq 
absurdities of party politics, though it cannot do away 
with parties and party differences. But human nature 
does not change quickly, and to suppose that the British 
people are ready to abandon for good and all the party 
system is to suppose that their nature has undergone g 
change very swift and very improbable. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


, 2 TIMES may be right in suggesting that the note 

jotted down by General Botha on the card that 
marked his place at the signing of the Treaty of Versailles 
(not at the Versailles Peace Conference ; there was no such 


thing) has not been published before in this country, : 


but I feel pretty sure it has, though I could not put my 
hand on the reference at a moment's notice. I have 
certainly read the note before. But it is well worth 
transcribing as The Times gives it: “* God’s justice will 
be meted out to every nation in His righteousness under 
the new Sun. We shall persist in prayer in order that it 
may be done unto mankind in love, peace and Christian 
charity. Today, the 31st of May, 1902 [the date of the 
Treaty of Vereeniging, which ended the South African 
War] comes back to me.” Both the South African 
delegates at the Peace Conference habitually used language 
which showed how fully they were making eternity and 
the Eternal the measure of the human endeavours there 
exerted. ‘*God can see past this treaty,” General Smuts 
said to me in one conversation during the conference ; 
and to another friend, *“‘ you know, Dr. So-and-so, God 
is writing a very different treaty from this.” In view of 
the General's published memorandum on the treaty there 
can be no impropriety in recalling those conversations now. 
* * * * 


The Jubilee has taught London once more that in 
the matter of street decorations art—apart from flood- 
lighting—cannot hold a candle to Nature. For a demon- 
stration of that it is only necessary to drive for a mile 
south of Hammersmith Bridge. Hammersmith, I believe, 
has eschewed all official decoration, As a consequence 
there is nothing to mar the fresh green of the trees that 
line Castelnau to the border of Barnes—where the 
banners and bunting begin. Barnes has done its best. 
It can claim to lead m loyalty (I pass no judgement on 
the claim) if Hammersmith in spite of itself leads in 
beauty. It is no more tawdry than Regent Street— 
except where some magnificent displays of plants and 
flowers in Nash’s great thoroughfare demonstrate once 
more how cheap and tawdry Venetian banners and 
festoons of bunting are. In either case the greenery 
beats the banner all the time. 

* ** * * 


It is a pity that the Prime Minister has had to cancel 
his engagement to speak in Westminster Abbey on 
Tuesday after all. What has happened, I understand, is 
that Mr. MacDonald has found that the strain of his 
immediate duties from Stresa onwards has been such 
as to leave him no opportunity of giving adequate time 
and thought to the preparation of the Abbey address. 
That is intelligible enough, but it means the abandonment 
of what would have been one of the most interesting 
features in all the Jubilee celebrations. 

* * * * 


Mr. J. H. Thomas used a curious phrase on Monday in 
denouncing in the House of Commons what he alleged 
to be—and no doubt were—totally misleading reports 


published by a London paper of conditions prevailing 


in Newfoundland. “ It is only fair,” said the Dominions 
Secretary, “‘ for me to say that we know the writer of this 
particular article ; he was tried for misappropriation of 
funds in 1925.” Only fair ? Does Mr. Thomas mean that 
the man was convicted. If so why did he not say con- 
victed ?. A man may be tried and leave the court without 
a stain on his character. He has at the worst a full title 
to be considered innocent till he is proved guilty, and to 
hold a man up to obloquy on the ground that he had been 
“tried” on a certain charge would be an outrage. [ 
assume, therefore, that Mr. Thomas meant convicted, 
but his statement might with advantage have been 
more precise... . After writing so far I observe it 
stated in the Daily Herald, the paper concerned, that 
their correspondent, who was in fact “tried” as stated, 
was actually acquitted. Perhaps Mr. Thomas has an 
answer. It is badly needed. 
* * * * 

Once more the Royal Academy is being made to appear 
in a reactionary light. But not perhaps wholly fairly, 
There is no doubt that legally the Council was entirely 
within its rights in refusing two out of the five canvases 
submitted by Mr. Stanley Spencer, and that therefore Mr; 
Spencer could not even claim to be allowed to remove 
the remaining three. And, even neglecting the legal 
aspect, the Academy cannot be wholly condemned. It 
is hard to see why Mr. Spencer should regard it as such 
a terrible indignity to have to be vetted by a hanging 
committee. Many others have survived such an ordeal. 
With his general aim of improving the Academy 
it is impossible not to sympathize, but it has always 
seemed to me unfortunate that these disputes about 
* modern” art should usually centre around slightly second- 
rate works—it was the same with Epstein’s Rima—so 
that one is faced with the choice between defending 
for the sake of the principle involved works of which 
one only half approves, and condemning the works at 
the risk of seeming indifferent to the principle. My 
own view in this case is that the Council were perfectly 
entitled to reject all or any of Mr. Spencer’s pictures, 
and in the case of *“* The Lovers ” quite justified in their 
decision. About “St. Francis and the Birds” I feel 
more doubtful. 

* * * * 

The Minister of Transport on Tuesday, at a dinner to 
Sir Malcolm Campbell, asserted that in his feats at 
Daytona Beach “ Sir Malcolm risked his life in a great 
cause.” Noone can have anything but admiration for 
Sir Malcolm’s intrepidity, but Mr. Hore-Belisha’s proposi- 
tion seems to me to call for some examination none the 
less. Before he went to Daytona this spring Sir Maleolm 
Campbell had already achieved a speed of 272 miles an 
hour. That he has since raised to 276, and he proposes to 
go on till he has reached 300 an hour. When all allowance 
is made for the light racing strains cast on engine-construc- 
tion and braking is the bridging of the gulf between 272 
miles an hour and 276 really to be described as a great 
cause ? And is it worth risking a valuable life for ? 

JANUS 
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THREE 


KINGS 


By GENERAL SMUTS 


HAVE been greatly privileged in the kings I have 
known. There are three of them to whom I may 
priefly refer in this connexion. 


I came to know the King of Italy after the disaster 
of Caporetto. The War Cabinet deputed Mr. Lloyd 
George and myself to proceed to the Italian front 
and there on the spot to confer with the Italian and 
French Governments as to the best way to stabilize 
and stiffen that shattered front. I had myself been 
through occasions of national disaster before, and 


knew the terrible symptoms only too well. But 


nothing in my experience could approach the 
breakdown in morale which met us in Italy. It 
was as if a mighty organization had been 


exploded and the fragments were scattering in all 
directions. 

But there was one exception to this spirit of 
débicle in the King of Italy. He was calm, collected, 
good-humoured and smiling amid the débris of his 
army and the collapse of his people. He was the one 
man in Italy who faced the situation without fear 
and without flinching. Small in stature, he appeared 
to me a giant in spirit in that awful horror. And the 
rapid restoration of Italian morale was not only 
due to the French and British divisions and guns 
that were pouring into Italy, but almost as much to 
the spirit of the King who was every inch a King, 
and was the inspiration of his people in that grave 
crisis. 

Then I knew another King who even in a trucr 
sense was the soul of his people—King Albert of the 
Belgians. Him I came to know in his headquarters 
in that small corner of his country which was still 
held by his little army on the Western Front. But 
for King Albert Belgium would not have been saved. 
His soul was the shield and the defence of his land 
and his people. There whose soul 
upbears a whole people, who are 
and refuge in the storms which destroy nations. 


are leaders 


their inspiration 
Such was King Albert—a great King, a greater 
human. What William of Orange 
in their agony, Albert of Belgium was to his in the 
Great War. The same people, the same sort of 


crisis, and the same sort of national leader. 


was to his people 


And then there was a third King whose friendship 
I was privileged to receive in those mighty times— 
our own King George V. Of him one speaks with a 
deeper note. I was privileged to come quite close to 
him on several grave occasions in his reign—in the 
Great War and again thereafter when the Black-and- 


Tan terror was on Ireland. I have met many of the 
great leaders of our time, and in spite of occasional 
gibes and sneers at the leadership of our day, I think 
not a few will stand out for all time and will increase 
in stature with the roll of the years. It has been my 
practice to watch them, not only as leaders but as 
simple humans. All true greatness ultimately reduces 
to quite simple terms of humanity. When the 
position is lost, and the pomp and circumstance go; 
when the pose can no longer impose, and there 
is only the native strength of soul left, you take 
the size of the man, and you assign to him his 
rank and place impartially among the great and 
the simple. 

With the King one never has the sense of position 
or pose or pomp. The centre of the mightiest and 
most successful group that has ever existed in history, 
he himself is simplicity itself. He requires no adven- 
titious aids or props and is content to be simply 
himself. And that simple self is compact of sheer 
humanness, which gives him a tact, a sympathy, an 
intuitive understanding of others which are his rea 
sources of strength. His humanness, his simple in- 
tegrity, sincerity and goodness inspire you with 
respect, devotion and—I must add—affection as 
nothing else could. 

I have said before, and I repeat here, that, among 
the men I have known, some of the best human beings 
have been Kings. You may have to go far among 
Presidents and dictators to find humans like them. 
There are, of course, others too, but it has not been my 
misfortune to meet them. 

When you find vourself in the tumult and the 
shouting of the Jubilee celebrations, when you see a 
wild hurricane of excitement all 
around, remember that at the centre of this human 
storm is a King who is a simple human, natural, . 
sincere, truthful, whose life is spent for his peoples 
He embodies the 


and enthusiasm 


and who has no thought of self. 
simple ideals which are the real achievements of the 
race. He believes in good faith, sportsmanship, 
fairplay and all the other items of the true gentleman’s 
code. He wields no thunderbolts, rattles no sword, 
and has a contempt for the vanities which lure others 
to their fate. And, as his reward, he has the loyalty 
and affection of his many peoples all over the world, 
His empire old effete, but 
rejuvenates itself with an ever-growing idealism. 


And the time-honoured ideals of our race remain the 


does not grow or 


undebased coinage of his realm. 
Gop Save THE KIN«, 
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THE KING’S MAJESTY 


NYONE who should attempt a portrait of King 
George V will have to begin with his upbringing in 
the Navy. When he and his elder brother were boys, 
their father, then Prince of Wales, was determined that 
they should not be educated as he had himself been. 
Though the motives of Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort had been the highest, it is generally agreed that 
the methods which they followed in bringing up their 
eldest son were mistaken. The future Edward VII had 
been tied rigorously to books and tutors, and never 
allowed to play or mix with boys of his own age save 
under adult supervision. He looked about now for some 
form of education which would allow his boys to be boys, 
and enable them to become men, without secluding, yet 
without ‘“ cheapening,” them. It is a difficult quest at 
all times for the parents of young princes. 
A solution was found in the Navy. When Prince 
George was eleven, he and his brother (two years older) 
were sent for two years to the ‘Britannia ’ as naval cadets. 
Following that they went off cruising in H.MLS. 
‘ Bacchante,’ very much in the position of midshipmen 
with a tutor to continue their lessons. The cruises lasted 
till the elder brother was eighteen. He then proceeded 
to Cambridge, but Prince George went back to the Navy ; 
and made it his profession until his brother died ten years 
later. 

It was a different Navy from today’s. The * Britannia ’ 
was an old three-decker, and its inmates learned a great 
deal more about climbing masts and handling tillers than 
about driving machinery. The * Baechante ’ carried sails ; 
and even H.M.S. ‘ Alexandra,’ on which Prince George 
served in the late ‘eighties in the Mediterranean, when 
his uncle, the Duke of Edinburgh, was commander-in- 
chief there, was a masted battleship with a broadside 
central battery, no turrets or barbettes, and only muzzle- 
loading guns. ‘The whole Fleet was painted white ; the 
ships looked like yachts; and their oflicers were sunburnt, 
salt-tanned yachtsmen, by contrast with the pale engineers 
of today. <A hearty, jovial set of men, seeing service all 
over the world ; for the Navy remained then “ far-flung,” 
and Lord Fisher’s watchword, ‘* concentration,” had not 
yet brought it back to Home waters. 

Among such men, and as one of them, the Prince grew 
up. It was a fine life—strict discipline yet full of freedom ; 
strongly ruled by traditions of honour and capability ; 
and English to the core. He was universally popular, 
having a great advantage over his less popular brother in 
that nobody thought of him as an Heir Presumptive. 
Young naval officers were fond of practical jokes, and he 
fully shared their taste. Senior officers were struck by his 
good nature and good feeling. The eldest of the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s three daughters, then a child of twelve or 
thirteen and now Marie Queen of Rumania, has left on 
record about the young naval officer ten years her senior, 
not only how he went out riding with the little girls at 
Malta and delighted to amuse them, but how, when they 
had been naughty and got into trouble, it was to him they 
turned for consolation. 

Change came abruptly in 1892. The elder brother died, 
and the naval oflicer had to leave the Navy. Created 
Duke of York and happily married next year to Princess 
Mary of Teck, he settled down to be Heir Presumptive. 
Quiet years followed, while children were born and many 
minor duties were discharged. We get glimpses of this 
phase in Queen Victoria’s Letters; such as the entry in 
the Queen’s Journal of September 30th, 1897 (** Took 


leave with much regret of Georgie and May who arc leaving 
the first thing to-morrow morning. Every time I se 
them I love and like them more, and respect then 
greatly ’’); or in 1899, when we find the Duke of York 
charged with “seeing off” that difficult guest, the 
Emperor William of Germany. 

In 1901 came change again. Edward VII succeeded 
his mother on the throne, and the Duke of York became 
Heir Apparent. As such, he left England two months 
later to open the first Parliament of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. And here comes the other most distinctive 
feature in the King’s experience and make-up—his 
unique personal acquaintance with the different lands 
composing the Empire over which he reigns. This had 
begun in the ‘ Bacchante’ days ; it was continued while 
he was a naval officer. Now, in 1901, he visited not only 
Australia, but New Zealand, South Africa and Canada. 
Nor was it his only expedition of the kind. A few years 
later he visited Quebec for the celebrations there; and 
in 1911, after he had become King, one of his most striking 
acts in that early part of his reign was the holding of the 
great Durbar at Delhi, at which he was present in person 
as the central figure, with Queen Mary at his side. No 
British monarch has ever before made so many contacts 
with his oversea subjects in their own lands. Obly the 
present Prince of Wales, if and when he succeeds to his 
father’s throne, will be equipped with a comparable 
experience; and that has no doubt corresponded 
entirely to the wishes that the King had formed for 
him. 

The signiticance of this Imperial outlook in King George 
gains importance from the twentieth-century changes in 
the position of the British Monarchy. It no longer stands 
where Queen Victoria found it, or even where she left it. 
There has been both decrease and increase. _Prerogatives 
which in the Prince Consort’s time were still within the 
personal power of the Monarch have since been lost-—some 
by Queen Victoria, but more by King Edward. Once 
such powers become obsolete under a constitution like 
ours, nothing can restore them; and King George is 
much too sensible a man to try setting the clocks back. 
On the other hand, by a process not of expansion but of 
insulation, the relative importance of the Monarch in 
relation to the Empire has greatly increased. For as 
regards its self-governing units—those which comprise 
what is now termed the British Commonwealth of Nations 

he is today the sole remaining formal link. Before the 
War, that was not so; the Government and Parliament at 
Westminster were still Imperial in relation to Dominions 
as well as Crown Colonies ; and the Governor-General of 
Canada or Australia represented not merely Buckingham 
Palace but Downing Street. Now he represents 
Buckingham Palace only. The resulting theory, under 
which a single Monarch living in England is separately 
* advised ” for six different countries by their six different 
Governments, is, of course, in a sense'a fiction. It does 
not follow that it will not work. But its successful work- 
ing involves new and heavy responsibilities for the 
Monarch. 

So there King George and his dynasty stand, after a 
reign covering 25 of the most difficult years in British 
history. Everyone recognizes and respects the un- 


swerving sense of duty which has guided his steps through 
dark mazes of war and peace. The wireless has in recent 
years brought him personally nearer to his subjects than 
was possible before, and enabled millions to feel directly, 
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js else only thousands could, the candid assurance of 
sincere goodwill which is perhaps his most striking 
quality. Without abating the dignified externals of 
royalty, he has gone a long way to discard the clumsy 
German trappings in which the Hanoverians had invested 
i, The lines on which he reconstituted the House of 
Windsor were typical of his common sense and his appre- 
ciation of the democratic British outlook. The German 
idea of a princely caste, expanding indefinitely, so long 
asit married within its own membership, is replaced by the 
English pre-Hanoverian idea of a royal family, which has 
no prejudice against marrying from the nation, and whose 


QUEEN MARY 


EOPLE are very apt to feel that the highest praise 
they can give to the wives of men in high places is 
tosay “‘ she has been a great help to her husband.” One 
does not quarrel with this, because if true it implies a 
zeal and capacity for service wholly admirable; but 
sometimes the phrase becomes a kind of screen, and 
conceals the individual contribution of a remarkable 
woman. In this the Jubilee Year of King George V, his 
fine record of twenty-five years, so many of them heavy 
with the fate of England, seems to fill the mind, and 
we forget to pay tribute to the Queen, who, in her own 
sphere, has been quite as remarkable as her husband. 
Princess May, as she, was always called before her 
marriage, was brought up in an atmosphere of constant 
benignant enthusiastic activity. Her mother, Princess 
Mary, Duchess of Teck, was always giving away food and 
garments and advice and money in the Victorian Lady 
Bountiful way, now looked down upon as old-fashioned, 
patronizing and rather dreadful altogether. | It may be 
right to condemn a condition of society where the classes 
were strictly divided and a complacent upper was con- 
descendingly kind to a poor lower class, but it is wrong 
tecondemn an individual attitude of mind simply because 
it is not in advance of its period. I can remember seeing 
the old Duchess of Beaufort at Badminton—grandmother 
of the present Duke—somewhere about 1895, heap up a 
plate at luncheon with fragments out of the dishes from 
which she was helping herself, adding cake, grapes, 
oranges, and then turning to a magnificent footman and 
telling him to sce that it was taken to old Mrs. X in the 
village. Mrs. Gladstone too was much addicted to this 
habit. She would lift bits of chicken and game off her 
plate and add vegetables and sauce and bid an extremely 
dingy butler send it all to the orphans—she kept an 
orphanage in the village. It was, of course, an easy way 
of “ doing good ’’—the very phrase offends the modern 
car—and it was not very effective. But the Lady Boun- 
tiful in her own period was the same woman who now 
organizes all kinds of social services, welfare centres, 
clinies, housing schemes, as indeed she often did even then. 
Queen Mary is a modern too. As a girl she was always 
trving to educate herself, and it is said—with what truth 
Ido not know—that even after she came out she always 
tried to secure six hours’ reading in the day. I think it 
was the Select Committee appointed in 1888 to enquire 
into the abuses of sweated labour which first roused that 
continuous interest in industrial questions, and especially 
in those that concern women, which has been one of the 
dominating influences in her life. She was only a girl of 
twenty-one when the sorry procession of East-end 
workers came up before the Committee and gave evidence 
about the details of their wages, their hours of work, the 
conditions under which they lived. The Princess was 


offshoots, as soon as they are offshoots, become merged 
in the nation again. The dynasty itself has still valuable 
functions to fulfil towards the State, the Empire, and the 
British Commonwealth. What might happen if we went 
back to a Royal family resembling George III’s sons, it is 
idle guessing. The Monarchy would probably disappear ; 
but it would be difficult for the State to find any good 
alternative, or the British Commonwealth, any alterna- 
tive at all. Happily, no such prospect is at present in 
store. The King, who will be 70 on June 3rd next, faces 
old age fortunate in many things, but not least in a well- 
assured succession. FE. 


OF ENGLAND 


deeply moved as she followed the evidence published from 
day to day. It was her first personal realization of the 
depths of human misery and cruelty, and it horrified her. 
She was distressed at her own inability to help, and the 
only thing she felt she could do was to study the questions 
involved. She plunged into reports and blue-books with 
characteristic thoroughness. When the Sweated Indus- 
tries Exhibition was held in 1906, the Queen, then 
Princess of Wales, only just back from the tour in India, 
insisted upon visiting the Exhibition at once, and sur- 
prised the social workers by her knowledge and captured 
their admiration by her sympathy. She also took mea- 
sures to see for herself, and visited many a poor dwelling 
where work was done in the home. She followed the great 
struggle against sweated labour with unflagging interest 
and read every book about the subject which could 
possibly help her to more knowledge. 

When the Great War broke out one of the first things 
she did was to stop all luxuries, and long before food 
control was imposed she instituted a system of rationing 
in her own household which, of course, applied to her 
and the King as to evervone else. It was inevitable 
that with all the dislocation of trade and manufacture 
women’s employment should suffer. The moment the 
plight of the women workers was brought to the Queen's 
notice she took action, and arranged for the formation 
of the Central Committee for the Employment of Women 


which still exists. Funds had to be raised and the 
Queen became President of a powerful ‘ Collecting 
Fund.” Now it was that her previous study of the 


conditions under which women often had to work and 
her intimate knowledge of their hardships stood the 
strain. She followed detail of the work, 
constantly consulted, and any of the women ho worked 
with her at that time would testify to her practical 
ability, her wisdom, and her unfailing sympathy. She 
formed personal relations with some of the labour women 
serving on the committee, notably with Mary Macarthur, 
the Trade Unionist from Ayr, who as a young girl 
had journeyed to London some years before, deter- 
mined to do away with sweating. One could tell many 
stories about the friendship between these two women, 
made possible in the first instance—and that is my 
point—by the Queen’s knowledge and understanding. 
All through the War she toiled unceasingly, visiting 
the wounded every day, as well as organizing and directing 
the War work of women all over the Empire. She gave 
a great lead, not sentimental, but instructed and wise, 
sane yet inspiring. It is this which the women of 
England should never, and I think will never, forget. 
There is another side of the Queen’s work which I 
cannot leave out of this brief sketch. She has always 
studied history and art; there is no amateur in the 
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country who knows more about the treasures in our 
museums and galleries and royal palaces. It is an 
education to be shown the miniatures, or the prints or 
the drawings at Windsor, by her personally, for she 
knows the technical points as well as the historical ones. 
She has made all the collections her special care and in 
consultation with the best advisers has seen to the 
re-arrangement and the cataloguing of countless works of 
art; some she has actually discovered hidden away in 
what the Chinese eall ‘“* go-downs.” Quite recently at 
Holyrood she found some fine furniture in attics and 
cellars, and thoroughly enjoyed the explorations which 
she undertook. The nation owes her a great debt for 
the expert supervision she has given to the care of its 
art treasures. 

This is not the time or place to speak of Her Majesty’s 
private life—everyone knows of its domestic happiness 
and the high example of conduct which is set ; yet it may 
be permissible to remind people of her devotion to duty 
and of her -ceaseless work. She has hardly ever been 
known to have even her breakfast in bed: her corre- 
spondence—and hundreds of letters reach her from all 
over the Empire—is dealt with personally each morning. 
She has, of course, several secretaries; answers are 
dictated, and when it is possible, a personal touch is 
given; in other words, her letters are not treated in a 
perfunctory way. 

She has naturally a quantity of engagements and public 
functions to attend and endless kindnesses to people of 
all classes claim her personal attention. She has never 
cared for outdoor games, but walks every day with 
the King, and her hobbies are reading, knitting, and 
happiest of all, hunting in curiosity shops. Merchants 





of works of art, modern and ancient, have reason to be 
grateful. She visits them whenever and wherever she 
‘an and buys bric-a-brac in the most discriminating 
way. Her memory is wonderful ; almost everything she 
“picks up” has its ultimate destination in her mind— 
generally as a Christmas or birthday present for a special 
individual, and she remembers to ask for a particulg 
object at the appropriate moment. Present-giving ig q 
gracious hobby for a Queen, and besides the artistic 
gifts she sends many a sufferer just the right thing which 
will be helpful. It is part of her constant thought and 
consideration for others, from her servants to her friends, 
Queen Mary’s strenuous work has not affected he 
vitality, for she has superb health and her natural dignity 
and poise, and her breadth of vision are well represented 
in the mature beauty of her appearance. She does not 
follow the fashion in clothes, nor does she attempt to 
lead it ; she only transmu tes it into perfectly appropriate 
shapes and colours, and wears har jewels with a difference, 

It is perhaps her own fault that her great public service 
is not always sufliciently recognized. She has all her 
life suffered from shyness and has never been able to 
conquer it socially, though when it comes to a question of 
organizing or directing one of her own projects she is no 
longer diflident. She has also never interfered with 
politics, and has been too discreet and too wise to display 
the influence which she must have with the King. The 
devotion that exists between them is patent to everyone 
who comes into contact with their daily lives. 

In conclusion, one can only say that the claims of her 
great position have been met in a royal spirit. Let us, 
then, at this Silver Jubilee, give our homage gratefully 
to the Queen as well as to the King of England. L. 


THE KING AND HIS REIGN: XI. SOCIAL CHANGES 


By E. F. 


NCE, in Victorian days, there was a very dignified 
body of people called “ Society”; another name 

for it was “the upper ten,” signifying ten thousand, 
It consisted of landed folk with pedigrees and their 
relations, and its sons and daughters and cousins married 
each other. If one of these sons with a view to bettering 
himself financially went into business or into the City, 


he probably found that he had worsened himself 
traditionally ; he had lost caste. Persons of great 
eminence, public servants or successful lawyers or 


brilliant wits, might be admitted, but though they were 
in it, they were not really of it: nothing could quite 
make up for not having land or an uncle who was an 
earl. 

It was distinguished by its fine manners, by its 
reticence on many subjects which are undoubtedly of 
human interest, such as money or the digestive organs, 
and it never shouted seandals across the dinner-table, 
though its private gardens were not exclusively devoted 
to the cultivation of the white flowers of blameless lives. 
For the most part of the year it lived in the country 
on its landed estates, where it looked after its tenants 
quite admirably, entertained large parties with shooting 
for the men, while of an afternoon the ladies—the Diane 
chasseresse was practically unknown—drove to points 
of interest in the neighbourhood. It came to London 
for the season, a term now obsolete, which denoted 
the months of May, June and July, and gave luncheon- 
parties and balls and dinner-parties. It rode in the 


Row, or walked by the side of it, its ladies took “‘ carriage 
exercise in Hyde Park in lustrous landaus and victorias, 





BENSON 


unimpeded by common traffic (for no hired vehicles, 
cabs or hansoms, were permitted on those reserved roads), 
and left cards at houses where they had dined. 

The break-up of this dignified body and the invasion 
of Society by those whose relations did not possess 
the qualifications of land and blood was largely the 
work of the Prince of Wales, subsequently Edward VII. 
He found that even Duchesses can be dull, and preferring 
diversion to dignity, surrounded himself with a set of 
his own, known as the “smart” set (to use another 
obsolete expression) and they amused themselves very 
tolerably with gambling and race-mectings and practical 
jokes. Jews «ind American women, neither of whom 
had hitherto been recognized by Society, belonged to it, 
and though land and blood were no longer necessary 
qualifications, money, about which it was now not 
indecent to speak, was thought to be an advantage: 
in fact sufficient of it became an unquestioned passport. 
Throughout the King’s reign this process of disintegration 
went on, though many strongholds of the old régime 
still held out, and the great traditional houses and 
hostesses were still magnificent. 

Then came the War: Society was in abeyance for 
four years, and at the end of them, i. found that the 
process of disintegration had been so accelerated, that 
its glory had departed, indeed that it no longer had any 
real existence. Big houses had been shut up, those 
who could get rid of their land by sale were the fortunate 
ones, and, far exceeding all these material curtailments, 
social authority or anything remotely resembling it was 
at an end. 









There were no longer any “ leaders” of 
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society, for there was no Society to lead. Throughout 
the War, men back on leave from the trenches, and girls 
ad women from hospitals or munition factories had, 
quite rightly, managed their amusements and _ their 
as they chose, for it was they who were 
pulling the country out of the tragical pass into which 
their elders had brought it. Absurdest of all to them, 
“devastating and septic ” so they forcibly called it, was 
that obsolete age when people were soft of voice and 
polite in manner, and bored themselves stiff with sitting 


intercourse 


jong at pompous dinners and at formal balls, where 
chaperones were ranged in a row, stifling yawns and 
dropping with fatigue and introducing their charges to 
suitable partners. If a girl wanted to dance, her boy 
took her out (or she him) to the house of somebody 
whom one of them possibly knew, who was giving a dance, 
or they went to a restaurant and drank cocktails for a 
while and had some food with a turn round the room 
between the courses. Lipstick and powder-puff took 
the place of fan and ball-programme, and the dutiful 
chaperones, delighted to be relieved of their responsibilities, 
shortened their skirts and regained the friskiness of youth. 

The praisers of past time wrung their hands and 
exclaimed ; “* This is Polite society has been 
swallowed up in black night. Thank God the dear 
Duchess has not been spared to see it!’ But the praisers 
of past time did not perceive that what they called chaos 
was nothing more than a social adjustment, natural and 
instinctive and inevitable, to meet the changed conditions. 
Perhaps the pendulum swung a little too far at first, for 
the antics of a small hooligen set of young folk, who were 
dubbed the Bright Young People, were certainly dis- 
They were for the most part the rising gene- 


chaos. 


concerting, 


So 


ration, who, by reason of their tender years, had just 
escaped service in the War, and nobody, not even the 
praisers of past time, hated them as much as their imme- 
diate seniors. They drank more than was strictly neces- 
sary for the quenching of thirst, and were an ephemeral 
nuisance. 

This change was not confined to what used to be called 
the upper classes, but affected everybody. Social condi- 
tions had altered; the country had become far more 
democratic in its diversions, as well as in its polities ; the 
bonds of parental authority had ‘been loosed, and such 
manifestations were as symptomatic of the new world as 
the closing of country houses, or Women’s Suffrage. It 
was only arthritic minds, incapable of pliant movement, 
that deplored them. The less restricted were wise enough 
to see that they did not signify a return to chaos but the 
dawn of a new sort of day, and that all these various 
phenomena were homogeneous. Women were not un- 
sexed by being given the suffrage, nor had its expanded 
liberties rendered the young generation licentious. The 
War, tragic and ruinous, had swept away much meaning- 
less and stifling convention, which ranked “ form ” at far 
too high a value, and held that by firmly closing the eves 
regrettable behaviour would not only become invisible 
but non-existent. Manners undoubtedly shed formality 
in the years after the War, but just as certainly they 
gained in frankness which is an integral part of their 
charm. Then, as time went on, the froth and ferment in 
this outpouring of liberty subsided, and perhaps in no 
age has courtesy and consideration equalled that of the 
younger generation in every class today. And they are 
based not on obedience to prescribed formulas but on 
kindliness of heart which makes the best manners of all- 


WOMEN AT. ISTANBUL 


By the HON. MRS. ALFRED LYTTELTON 


TARTLING though the decision to hold the twelfth 
Congress of the International Alliance for the 
Suffrage and the Civil and Political activities of women 
at Istanbul appears at first sight, there were, in fact, 
admirable reasons for the choice. For in Turkey the 
cause of women’s emancipation has made great strides. 
On the fifth of December, 1934, Article 10 of the Con- 
stitution which gave to every Turk, man or woman, 
of 22, the right to vote, was extended to decree that 
every Turk, man or woman, of 22 should be eligible 
for membership of the National Assembly. This was 
a very important addition and had more real effect 
than the granting of the vote, which at the present 
time means nothing, since the members of the National 
Assembly are nominated by the Ruler and not elected. 
Moustafa Kamal is now to be known as Kamal Atatiirk, 
literally ‘‘ Father of the Turks,” a name bestowed upon 
him by the National Assembly. The policy of giving 
equal status to women with men is his policy, and he has 
moved gradually in that direction ever since he held 
the reins of power. He has nominated seventeen women 
to the National Assembly, and all the professions are 
opened to them. The change is so drastic and the 
opportunities beckoning Turkish women so bewildering, 
that the Executive of the Alliance wisely decided to 
hold their Congress this year in the old city of Istanbul, 
believing that the possibility of conferring with other 
women who have been emancipated for centuries, as well 
as with those who are enfranchized, to say nothing of the 
women who are still fighting for their right: to vote, 
might be of real assistance to the new life of the Turkish 
women, 


The last time I was in Istanbul the Pariah dogs were 
lying in holes all along the streets, the women were all 
heavily veiled, only their dark eyes showing, and hinting 
at hidden beauty. Every well-to-do man wore a red fez 
on his head; now you one. Atatiirk 
decreed that no Turk is to. wear it, and eighteen men have 
actually been hanged for disobeying. 1 was told that all 
of them were really guilty of much more serious offences. 
Still the fact remains that the ostensible reason given was 
disobedience to the order. The women discarded the veil 
on their own initiative after the War, Atatiirk wiselv 
leaving this reform to their natural desire. Both the fez 
and the veil were symbolic of Eastern mentality, and the 


never see has 


Ghazi was determined to wipe out the old cruel and 
tyrannical past and open the door to modern ideas. 

The Congress delegates were welcomed with magnificent 
hospitality, palaces such as Yildiz and Dolmabagtche 
being placed at the disposal of the Turkish Association. 
Halfway through the Congress Lady Astor, as the first 
woman member of the House of Commons, arrived, and 
imported into the proceedings a vitality and liveliness 
which were fully appreciated. Her earnest yet gay attack 
on the prejudices of men, as when she declared that men 
flattered themselves if they imagined women wanted to 
be like them, and her gift for rapid intimacy with the old 
and the young, the dull and the brilliant, the obscure and 
the famous, made her visit memorable. Each time 
she appeared on the platform she was greeted by enthu- 
siastic applause, and although very few of her listeners 
could understand her words, her spirited manner and 
obvious sincerity carried their message. There was, 
perhaps naturally enough, among the organizers a 
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certain nervousness lest.she should plunge too deep into 
the waters of national differences, and it was suggested 
that no speakers should mention any countries by name, 
It was easy cnough, however, to 
realize when the German women who had obtained, only 
to lose, their rights were being sympathized with, and 
when the French and Italian women were being en- 
couraged to persistent effort. Lady Astor was bolder, and 
openly spoke of Atatiirk’s enlightened attitude to women, 
and the effect upon his country’s future if he allowed the 
women to combine in Associations for their work, the 
fear that they might be dissolved, whether justified or 
The day after the Congress 
closed twenty or thirty of the delegates were invited up 
to Angora for a reception by the President. This meant 


except their own. 


not, being very obvious. 


half a day and a night in the train, some hours in the town, 
and a return journey the next night, fatiguing but worth 
while. At the last moment Lady Astor decided to accom- 
pany the delegates, and apparently both Mrs. Corbett- 
Ashby and she had a long discussion with the Ghazi. 
They doubtless offered him the sympathy and admiration 
of women in most of the civilized countries of the world. 
The value of such congresses as this does not lie in the 
resolutions and speeches; these are apt to abound in 
windy aspirations and fervid perorations ; it lies in the 
personal contact which results between women of different 
nationalities, both enfranchised and Thirty 
countries belonging to the Alliance sent representatives, 
and in all 256 attended in spite of great distances, one 
lady coming from Brazil in a Zeppelin. The Balkan 
countries were well served, Roumania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, all sending large delegations. 
The meeting which stirred me the most—not, alas, by 
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the quality of its speeches, which with one or two excep. 
tions were read and rather dull, but by the temperamey 
of the audience itself—took place in the University ¢ 
Istanbul, and was packed with young students of both 
sexes, eager, enthusiastic, and passionately responsive. 
To anyone who knew Turkish the opportunity would haye 
been marvellous ; even in French it was possible to say 
words which ran like flame. And the fervour was not ter 
national aggrandizement or expansion, but for national 
civic and social progress. Atatiirk has realized the help 
that women can give now, if they are freed from ancient 
inhibitions and accorded an equal status with men, 
Herein he has shown that he has the vision of a statesman 
of the first order, however dictatorial, even tyrannical, 
some of his methods may be. 

It is not for someone who can only scratch on the 
surface of conditions and tendencies in the new Turkey 
to express any opinion about the future. Obviously there 
is much difficult navigation for the vessel ahead. But 
Atatiirk has at least won the support of his women, and 
of women in a large number of European countries, a 
more important fact than many politicians grasp, and 
especially a potent influence in the cause of Peace. The 
War has destroyed the Turkish Empire, but Atatiirk 
saved Turkey itself out of the ruin, and he has substituted 
in the minds of the Turkish people for their pride of 
Empire, an intense love of their own country and tongue; 
he has welded the true Turkey into one nation and urged 
its people along Western paths. What this may eventually 
mean to Europe is a thrilling subject for speculation, and 
meanwhile the spectacle of an Eastern nation slowly 
being transmuted into a Western one with the help of its 
women is of the highest interest. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: If. THE CASE FOR ACTION 


By MAJOR B. 


N the first of these articles, I showed that nowadays, 
i in the course of the year, something like half the 
working population of this country have first-hand ex- 
perience of unemployment, short or long, and its effects. 
Last week I painted a close-up picture of a group of 
unemployed men in a London Occupational Club. Most 
cf them were manual workers, but I can testify from 
personal experience that unemployment amongst all 
classes produces much the same reactions, 

When a man suddenly finds himself divorced from the 
job that has previously occupied the greater part of his 
waking time and thought, the first and most obvious 
effect is an overwhelming increase of leisure. At first 
he contrives to fill the void with a fine frenzy of optimistic 
job-hunting. If this proves unsuccessful, the effect of the 
experience on his morale and temper is speedily reflected 
in the alienation of all save the most doggedly faithful 
He finds himself thrust back on his own 
resources to fill his time and, in most cases, makes 
the discovery that they are utterly and _ hopelessly 
inadequate. 


of his friends. 


That is where the 2,500 Occupational Clubs and centres 
come in. Something of the kind would appear to be 
indispensable under present conditions. One could wish 
that there were more of them. But, if they are to be of any 
use, they must be a spontaneous growth and continue to 
he run on voluntary and self-governing lines. No official 
organization could do the work that they are doing, but 
one could visualize them co-operating with employment 
exchanges, industrial training schemes, technical insti- 
tutes and adult educational institutions of all kinds, with 





T. REYNOLDS 


mutually beneficial results. If shorter hours of work are 
going to be the rule in the future, as they may well be in 


view of the constant improvement in organization 
and machine’ technique, these Occupational Clubs 
are likely to become a permanent feature of our 


social life. 

But to return to the present, and the effect that their 
experiences are having on this great body of people— 
the stimulus of pressure and hardship, combined with 
excess of leisure, make ideal conditions for promoting 
the processes of thought. I have met men in whose 
heads unaccustomed mental exercise is producing results 
indistinguishable from the effect of strong waters. It is 
just as well that ‘* dangerous thinking ” is not an offence 
in this country. On the other hand, one can only marvel 
at the good sense and moderation of the great: majority. 


A fundamental change in values is taking plave. Samuel 
Smiles is not taken seriously by this generation. This 


may be due, in part, to the greater obstacles in the way 
of those who might set out to emulate the feats of his 
heroes ; but, whatever the cause, the effect is likely to be 
far-reaching. The. materialism that was one of the 
principal driving forces of the nineteenth century 1s 
giving place to something else. The new ideals have not 
taken shape yet. Perhaps, when they are more clearly 
defined, we shall discover that they are not so new alter 
all. 

Here lies, I think, a large part of our present difliculty. 
The prevailing sense of uncertainty, combined with the 
effects of high taxation, due in large part to increased 
expenditure on social services and unemployment, have 
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gone some way towards hamstringing the motive power 
that got us out of former slumps—the desire to make 
profits. Uncertainty causes unemployment, and the effect 
of unemployment is to increase the prevailing sense of 
uecertainty. It is a vicious circle. But one thing is certain : 
it is impossible today to reduce social services. The 
reception of the new Unemployment Assistance Act 
showed that very clearly. We are thus inescapably 
brought up against the necessity for some kind of Govern- 
ment action. 

A fundamental change has been taking place in the 
eonomy of this country. In 1923, our main group of 
exporting industries, chiefly situated in the North, were 
looked to as their source of livelihood by nearly 30 per 
eent. of the insured population, and close on 2? million 
people were actually employed in them. In 1932, they were 
employing a million fewer—only 17.5 per cent. of the in- 
sured persons in employment. These industries and our 
export trade are not dead, but they have suffered a 
permanent contraction, Simultaneously, another group, 
consisting mainly of secondary industries and services, 
and having their seat for the most part in the South, 
have been expanding. In 1923 they accounted for 32 per 
cent. of the insured population and gave work to just over 
three million people. By 1932 they were employing 
nearly 41 million people, covering some 43 per cent. of 
the total insured population in work. 

Obviously, such a change could not take place without 
severe dislocation, and this is one of the primary causes 
of the unemployment from which we aie suffering. 
The real comparison today is not with pre-War times 
but with the era after the Napoleonic Wars. If we had the 
unemployment statistics for those times, computed on 
the same basis as they are today, we might well find that 
the percentages would not be very different. There is a 
story told of some unemployed men engaged on road making 
under a Public Works scheme in 1926. They came on a 
stone tablet embedded in the foundations of an old road. 
The inscription read —** This road was built by the unem- 
ployed in 1826.” 

Public works are a traditional panacea for unemploy- 
ment, and there is talk of them again today. But public 
opinion has advanced since a hundred years ago. If they 
are to be of any practical use now, it is essential that 
they should be related to permanent schemes of develop- 
ment, designed to fit our changing national cconomy 
to the needs of the future. Otherwise, in spite of unem- 
ployment, it might well prove impossible to recruit the 
necessary labour force. An instance from my own experi- 
ence illustrates the point. Hearing that a new Town Hall 
was to be built in St. Pancras, I went to see the Mayor, 
the Town Clerk, the contractor and the Employment 
Exchanges, singing the praises of the men in my Occu- 
pational Club and urging them in the name of God and 
local patriotism to let us have some of the work. I 
sueceeded in making my point and was asked for a list 
of the men available. When it came to the point, all 
I could get was twelve, out of something like a hundred 
who were on hand and qualified. The reason was that 
he rest would be occupied, on and off, with a variety 
of odd jobs, and it was impossible to get them to sce that 
this was likely to prove any more permancnt. 

There is an overwhelming demand at the present 
moment, amongst the unemployed and all sections of the 
population, that we should ‘Get a move on.” But 
we have been fighting a soldier’s battle for so long that 
generalship can only make itself felt by an overwhelming 
psychological appeal. If the appeal is made to common 
sense the people will respond, 


A CROSS-SECTION OF WESSEX 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


WET afternoon, and one’s walking clothes slowly 

drying after a wet morning; a room with one 
book, and, happily, no crossword puzzles to vex my 
plodding brain. I took the one book: Kelly’s Directory 
of Dorsetshire, for the year 1923. Nineteen hundred and 
twenty-three was not a particularly good year for French 
wines, and possibly not for English directories, but 
this Kelly was certainly a first growth. Immense 
Jabour had gone to its cross divisions and classifications. 
First of all there were the sheep and the goats; the 
“private residents and everyone else. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury towered above the private residents; the 
“also rans” included all the farmers and craftsmen 
of the county. Many of the farmers had a mysterious 
mark (0) against their names. In France one would 
have assumed a lavish distribution of diplémes de mérite 
agricole ; but these English messieurs décorés were none 
other than the farmers of 150 acres or more. Mr. Kelly, 
like the compilers of Doomsday Book, does not mention 
by their names the landless labourers, so that I did not 
find lists filled with old names—the Durbeyfields and 
Priddles of the county. In the table of trades, which 
includes ‘ convents”? (between “ contractors, milk.” 
and “ coopers ”’), there neither reddlemen nor 
tranters ; but I discovered 4 higglers, 33 thatchers, in 
spite of corrugated iron and cheap tiles, 2 herbalists, 
2 cordial manufacturers, 19 booksellers (leaving out 
W. H. Smith and Ryman), or 1 autochthonous bookseller 
for every 12,000 inhabitants, and only one stock and 
share broker. I wondered how many counties could 
produce 33 thatchers for every stock and share broker. 

The land, or rather the landed, still kept pride 
of place. ‘Gardeners, private,” as distinct from 
** gardeners, landscape,” and “ gardeners, market,” and 
gamekeepers were listed with their employers’ names, 
styles, titles, decorations, and degrees. The value of 
every living, the acreage of every glebe, the seating 
capacity of nearly every church were given in detail. 
There were statistics of the amazing amount of money 
sunk in nonconformist chapels in the fifty years before 
1914. Bridport, with less than 4,000 souls, had three 
Anglican churches and a mission church, a Roman 
Catholic church, Baptist, Congregational, Unitarian and 
Wesleyan (2) chapels, and meeting houses for the Friends 
and the Plymouth Brethren. For all their diversity 
of belief, the people keep the King’s peace; in 1923 
there were only 218 constables of the county police 
(incidentally, there were nearly ten times as many bulls 
as county policemen). 

So much for Dorset present. I leave out the Vice- 
Admiral of the county. I leave out the Iguanodon who 
has left his footprint on a rock near Swanage, the 
Pliosaurus who dropped a tooth some 13 inches long in the 
Kimmeridge Beds. I leave out all the geology; there 
is a great deal of it, in layers beginning with “ blown 
sand on the coast,” and passing through oolite, the 
Combrash, the Coral Rag, the Oxford Clay, the Great 
Dirt Bed, and what not. to the respectably ancient 
lias. I turn to history. Herein lies Mr. Kelly’s charm. 
He is full of knobbly, pleasant, even exciting facts. He 
knows the name of every public-house in Dorset: the 
‘Cornopean Inn,’ the ‘ European Inn,’ the ‘ Shah of Persia,’ 
the sixteen ‘ Roval Oaks,’ the ‘Old Ox’ and the * New 
Ox,’ the two ‘ Mermaids,’ the two * Jolly Sailors,’ and 
‘The True Lover’s Knot.’ He may be, at times, a little 
reticent about the inns; he leaves one to guess that 
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‘The St. Peter’s Fingers’ is the St. Peter ad Vincula. 
He is more expansive about gas and water ; indeed, he has 
lost nothing of our great-grandfathers’ pride in the new 
‘devices of sanitation, road-making, and street-lighting. 
We may take these conquests for granted ; the Directory 
keeps an older sense of proportion. Thus of Beaminster 
it is said: “* the town is paved, and is lighted with gas by 
a Company, and supplied by water from works .. . a 
fire-engine is maintained.”” Even Cranborne “ is lighted 
with oil lamps,” while Weymouth is a blaze of municipal 
and private enterprise for the public good. 

After the evidence of a proper corporate spirit, the 
history of the churches and great houses is told gravely 
and almost primly. There are few digressions. Tolpuddle 
is accurately placed in its parliamentary and _ petty 
sessional division, its hundred, union, county court 
district, rural deanery, archdeaconry, and diocese ;_ but 
nothing is said about the labourers who were transported 
a century ago. Kingston Russell House is a “ stately and 
historical mansion”; it does not remind Mr. Kelly of 
Burke’s famous disquisition on the House of Russell, or 
even of the story of John Russell, who was brought from 
Bridport by Sir Thomas Trenchard to speak in continental 
Janguages to the shipwrecked father and mother of the 
Emperor Charles V. (John Russell went with the 
Archduke and Archduchess to Windsor. He found 
favour with Henry VII; he was at court in the reign of 
Henry VII when rich abbeys and forfeited lands were 
being doled out to the adroit). Mr. Kelly describes 
Ford Abbey—richly rebuilt by its last Abbot within 
twenty years of the Dissolution ; but he does not mention 
Jeremy Bentham’s tenancy of the place, or the conver- 
sations of Bentham and James Mill against this curious 
mediaeval background. Yet, if there are omissions, 
how rich, how varied is the narrative. There are Roman 
amphitheatres, tombs of grandees, and _ stories of 
the deaths of kings. Canute died at Shaftesbury 
nine hundred years ago this year. Two of Alfred’s 
brothers were buried at Sherborne. Two or three miles 
from the splendid manor-house where Angel Clare 
brought Tess on their marriage night, there lies the tomb of 
“Prince Clarence, second son of the late king of 
the Mosquito territory, Central America, who came 
to this country for the purpose of being educated.” 
Tragedy is not confined to princes. The tourist who 
admires the exquisite uniformity of Blandford may remem- 
ber that only six houses in the town escaped the fire of 
1731, and that this fire came during a severe outbreak of 
smallpox. So great was the confusion that fourteen aged 
people were forgotten, and left to die, and the smallpox 
patients housed under the arches of a neighbouring bridge. 

So one reads on; one might speak of the odd pieces of 
jet known in Kimmeridge as “ coal money ” ; of the ware- 
houses at Poole built on beds of oyster shells ; of Bond 
Street, Londen, which might have been called Creech 
Street, if the builder (who was nearly ruined by his 
enterprise) had called his new street after his house or his 
birthplace, and not after his family name. These names ; 
everyone knows the Latin distinction of so many Dorset 
place-names—Toller Porecorum, Ryme Intrinsica, Whit- 
church Canoniccrum. Yet who remembers the names of 
the hills—Bulbarrow, High Stoy, Nettlecombe Tout, 
Lewesdon Hill and Pilsdon Pen—with their sea names, 
The Cow and the Calf—or the names of the little rivers, 
the Brit, the Simene, the Wim, the Cale? A man may 
have sailed up the Amazon, or crossed the new bridge over 
the source of the Nile; but he has missed something in 
this world if he has not seen the head waters of the Simene 
and the Brit. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


ERY natural, proper and filial it is that the childre, 
of earth should feel a peculiar response to the 
word Geo, so that at every geographical scripture 
picture that appears their hearts leap up. This | 
reflected, on seeing recently a new and_handsone 
monthly periodical called, alluringly, The Geographiva| 
Magazine. It set me consicering afresh geography’; 
lure, so much stronger than that of anthropography, 
How much less stirring are -the political, social, and 
human aspects of a country than’ the colour and shay 
of its landscape and its buildings, the lie of its hilly, 
valleys and rivers, in brief, its geomorphy. Anthropo. 
sophy is excellent and useful, but geosophy enchants, 
Philanthropy and philogyny are desirable, on every 
ground, but geophily is universal. There are misan- 
thropes and misogynists, but who (except probably 
Uranus) is geomise, though we are all, very rightly, 
more or less geophobe. Anthroposcopy and gynoscopy 
are interesting and essential to those who live among 
human kind, since on the aceuracy of such huma 
observations our living in reasonable safety and felicity 
depends, and much entertainment ensues ; but geoscopy 
(also essential for security) has a deeper fascination. As 
to beauty, who would not exchange any anthroporama 
that might spread before him for a georama? Who 
(except, I suppose, a tailor) would not rather evea do 
geometry than spend his time in anthropometry ? And 
is not geophagy, unnourishing practice though it be, a 
nicer habit than anthropophagy ? Just as geomancy 
is a more agreeable method of informing oneself about 
the future than anthropomancy, which is done by 
throwing human entrails about, and not, I think, worth 
any results obtained. 

Far be it from. me to appear a geomaniac, or even a 
geolater. I am as well aware as the next man that this 
earth we inhabit is riddled and speckled with ridiculous 
faults, horrid cavities, flaming mountains, stinking 
marshes, fetid jungle swamps, frozen wastes, arid deserts, 
unnecessary. projections and formations more peculiar 
than admirable. Heaven knows, partial as I am to 
geotrotting, ‘that I had as lief my geoscopy were per- 
formed at a safe distance from much that geognostics 
tell me is to be found on the earth’s face. It is to assist 
us in this safe and easy geo-tele-scopy that all this 
geography, or writing about the earth, comes in, this 
geobiblionism, that allows us to be travellers de luze in 
our arm-chairs, that transports us from Kangaroo Island 
to Timbuctoo, from the torrid zone to the Poles, fror 
Ethiopia to Thibet, by the lazy flick of a page. 

xentlemen (and, of course, gentlewomen) must travel, 
as that great vicarious peregrine, Samuel Purchas, in his 
preface to his voluminous Pilgrimages, observes. “ As 
to gentlemen,” says he, “* travel is accounted an excellent 
ornament to them.” But, he adds, many gentlemen 
contract on their travels bad habits, and “ are in danger 
to travel from God and themselves.” To such, as to 
those who cannot travel far, he offers “ at no great charge. 
a world of travellers to their domestic entertainment.” 
He congratulates himself and us that we can from 
the shore behold with safety and delight the dangerous 
navigations and expeditions of our countrymen, enjoying 
the sweet contemplation of their laborious actions. 
And so, “ I may write with ink at leisure, and you read 
with pleasure, what these Pilgrims have written with 
hazard, if not with blood, in remote seas and lands.” 
This might stand as motto to a geographical magazine. 
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The Theatre 


«Tovatich.” By Jacques Deval. At the Lyric— 1066 and 
All That.” By Reginald Arkell. At the Strand. 


{uz average Russian exists. Less palpable and distinct 

perhaps than the average American or the average German, 

he is as real, as recognizable, and as interesting as the average 

Italian, the average Frenchman, or the average Englishman. 

But though he exists he is never, outside Russia itself, 

exhibited to the public view on the stage. In the alien 

theatre he has been forcibly endowed with the services of 

a deputy, the stage Russian, a figure true only to his own 

type and bearing about as much relation to reality as does 

that other monstrous imaginative symbol, the stage Chinese. 

M. Deval and Mr. Sherwood, his American adaptor, faithfully 

observe this unnecessary convention with the two stage 

Russians who are the central figures of this play and once 

again prove, by the very facility with which they achieve 

acommonplace success, that it is fully time for these theatrical 
toys to be returned to their boxes to make room for successors 
bearing a more up-to-date device. 

Prince Mikail Alexandrovitch Ouratieff and his wife the 
Archduchess Tatiana Petrovna live, as all exiled Russians 
within the theatre do, in Paris. ‘Though their home—again, 
us is usual—is a single room in a cheap hotel, and their food 
is provided mainly by the nimble fingers of the Archduchess 
when the eyes of grocers are providentially averted, we find 
that they are in the habit of receiving deferential visits 
from the Governor of the Bank of France—the reason for 
these displays of unilateral esteem being the sum of four 
billion franes deposited in the Bank, in Prince Mikail’s name, 
adozen years ago. Their private capital is almost exhausted, 
but they refuse to draw on this other sum to save themselves 
from starvation, since it was entrusted to Prince Mikail by 
ihe Czar and must be restored intact to the next Czar to 
reign, So Prince Mikail and the Archduchess Tatiana take 
a position as a married couple in the house of a prosperous 
banker, In domestic service they are a tremendous success, 
becoming indispensable both to their employers and to their 
employers’ children. It seems that they are settled for life 
when Commissar Gorotchenko comes to dinner. With his 
arrival the play changes its tone. Commissar Gorotchenko 
is the man whom of all men they both have most reason to 
hate, but he comes to ask their assistance. He reveals that the 
object of the dinner party is to discuss an important business 
negotiation. Russia is in need of money. To get it, either she 
must sell the lease of a valuable oil-field to a foreign power or 
Prince Mikail, with the Czar’s money, must preserve it for her 
and make it possible for her to work it herself. Prince Mikail’s 
decision, arrived at after a few moments of anxious debate, 
permits the play to end on an appropriately wistful note. 

As a whole Yovarich is an effective piece of nonsense. The 
first act is slow and tedious, but the second, in which we learn 
how the two Russians captivate their employers, exploits neat 
situations well, is written with a pleasant wit, and is in brief 
extremely entertaining. The third act, in which the solemn 
issue of the Czar’s fortune is decided, is less successful, and one 
is conscious of a regret that such a theme, with a possible re- 
lation to ordinary affairs, should have been permitted to 
mvade the world of nonsense. But these doubts will not 
afflict everyone, and no one can fail to enjoy the acting of 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Madame Eugenie Leontovich, Mr. 
Evelyn Roberts and most of the other members of an 
extremely talented cast. 

1066 And All That, adapted from Mr. Sellar’s and Mr. 
Yeatman’s well-known contribution to historical theory, is 
anexcellent joke. It starts (none too well) with the appearance 
of a platoon of Caesar’s soldiers and ends in the contemporary 
days of the Prophet Belisha. The scenes vary considerably 
im merit, but of the thirty only three are ineffective, and the 
best are very good indeed. This is an opportunity to note 
that 1066 And All That is announced among the pro- 
duetions of the next Malvern Theatre Festival. It implies no 
disregard for its merits as an irresponsible entertainment to 
say that it is difficult to conceive of a piece more essentially 
Unsuited for such an occasion. DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 





STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Cinema 
“Les Misérables.”” At the Tivoli 


RECENTLY an excellent French version of part of Les 
Misérables was shown in this country. Anyone who remembers 
that film will find this new Hollywood version a surprising 
experience: almost as though the two chief characters 
had changed places with one another. In the French film, 
Jean Valjean—the ex-convict. who rises to an honoured 
position in society but can never escape from the pursuit 
of the ruthless. Inspector Javert—was played by Harry Baur, 
a mountainous figure of a man in whom were centred the 
stormy emotions of the story; while Javert, in spite of his 
single-minded devotion to duty, was a fairly ordinary and nor- 
mal human being. In the Hollywood version it is Valjean, 
played by Fredric March, who is normal—indeed, too obviously 
a distinguished modern actor with a slight American accent— 
while Javert, played by Charles Laughton, is a fanatic whose 
repressed emotions are always struggling to break through 
his disciplinary self-control. 

This Javert, with his round face and quivering lips, his 
slow, heavy tread and sudden outbursts of fury, is a memorable 
figure, but he is badly out of key with the naturalistic treat- 
ment of the story. Indeed, his recurrent intrusions into the 
plot, often after long absences, are those of a visitant from 
another world ; one might almost suppose that he is a pro- 
jection of Valjean’s imagination—a personified symbol of 
the ex-convict’s sombre and tormented past. There is a world 
in which Mr. Laughton’s Javert would be at home—the world 
of Dostoevsky, where a conflict of prodigious emotions 
illumines the borderland between sanity and madness; but 
the world of the rest of the film, unfortunately, is the world 
of a competent Hollywood scenario-writer, whose aim has been 
simply to turn Hugo’s vast novel into a presentable entertain- 
ment. I believe the production would have been better 
balanced if Valjean had been played by Laughton and Javert 
by Fredric March; and it was certainly a mistake to cast 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke as Bishop Bienvenu, for the charity 
of this intellectual prelate would freeze the heart of most 
wrong-doers. 

The French version stopped half-way through the book, 
with the promise of a second instalment. Hollywood takes 
the whole story and boils it down into a running time of 
an hour and three-quarters. This is done chiefly by con- 
centrating on the man-hunt theme, but the trouble is that 
the man-hunt is too intermittent to vield continuous excite- 
ment, and it is difficult to feel much interest in the connecting 
passages which carry on Valjean’s domestic life until Javert’s 
next appearance. The film is full of careful detail, and a 
few of the best episodes have a good deal of dramatic force ; 
but in attempting to turn Les Misérables into a talkie of 
ordinary length the producers undertook an_ impossible 
task. They have carried it through with a kind of deter- 
mined efficiency ; but the surgeon has usually to leave the 
novelist outside the door. 


“West Point of the Air.” At the Empire 


Wirt a title like this, and Wallace Beery in the lead, you 
know fairly well what to expect—hard flying, hard language, 
hard hitting and soft feelings. Beery is a veteran sergeant- 
instructor at Randolph Field, the big American army flying 
school, where one of his officer pupils is his own son, This 
young man is a star footballer, very sure of himself, and 
it is easy to guess that he will eventually get into trouble 
and have to be rescued by his long-suffering old father. 
There is also a mild love interest, with the hero torn as usual 
between a nice girl and a temptress, but the story is con- 
ventional, serving mainly to provide a framework for various 
flying adventures. The adventures have a rather arbitrary 
flavour, but they are thoroughly exciting, and there is some 
graphic photography of air accidents and air manoeuvres. 
Indeed, the aeroplanes which fly in patterns against the 
sky, by day and by night, are the artists of the piece, wholly 
outshining the human beings on the ground. 


Cuarites Davy. 
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Music 
Covent Garden Opera 


Tue season of opera at Covent Garden began on Monday night 
with a performance of Lohengrin in its complete form without 
cuts, a procedure which has rarely been adopted outside 
Bayreuth. The innovation was accompanied by another of 
a practical nature, which prevented late-comers from disturbing 
the serene beauty of the Prelude. That superbly imaginative 
piece of music is seldom heard, except in the concert-hall, 
without an accompaniment of banging seats, whispered apolo- 
vies and the chink of coins. The closing of the doors at the 
beginning of the opera is Sir Thomas Beecham’s retort to the 
** barbarous conduct ” which disturbed not only the audience 
but also the conductor, and so affected the performance 
at last year’s production of Fidelio. 

Lohengrin is the third of Wagner's early operas (if we leave 
out of account the Meyerbeerish Rienzi, from a complete 
performance of which may we be preserved !) and an enormous 
space, not only in time, separates it from Der Ring. At the age 
of thirty-five Wagner had not yet gained the mastery that 
enabled him ‘to give plasticity to his material and evolve out of 
it a vast symphonic form like that of Tristan und Isolde. The 
leitmotiv system is at once more rigid and less developed in 
Lohengrin than in the later works, while the characterization 
of the chief persons in the drama by associating with them the 
violins and the wood-wind, strikingly effective though it is at 
first, becomes in the end a somewhat irritating formula. The 
feature of the music that makes most for tedium is the persis- 
tence throughout the work of common time. This lack of 
rhythmic variety, deliberately imposed upon himself by Wag- 
ner, inevitably affects the listener, whether he is consciously 
aware of the cause of his boredom or not, 


It was a happy thought on the part of the Covent Garden 
management to diversify the hitherto unrelieved seriousness 
of the first part of the season, even though it might contain 
Die Meistersinger or Der Rosenkavalier, with the comic operas 
of Rossini. Here, perhaps, I may be allowed to join issue 
with Mr. Geoffrey Toye, who in a communication to the 
Editor a week or two back complained of a statement of 
mine about Rossini’s operas. ** The statement,” he wrote, 
“that the public has decided to regard the Barber of Seville 
as Rossini’s masterpiece will not bear a moment’s examination 
for the very simple reason that the public has never been 
allowed to hear other comic operas of Rossini and choose 
which is a masterpiece and which is not.” 

Well, let us examine that statement for a moment. In 
the first place I wrote * public opinion,’ and not *‘ public 
opinion in London at the present time,’ and ‘‘ never” is a 
big word. Rossini’s operas were given and achieved great 
popularity in Italy, in Paris and in London. Their dis- 
appearance from the repertory until the recent revival of 
a few of them may be explained in part by changes in fashion 
and by the fact that some of the leading parts were written 
for a special type of voice, which is not always available. 
Yet the Barber, which in its original form is subject to the 
latter disadvantage, has remained in the repertory of every 
Opera and has retained its popularity both with musicians 
and with the general public. 

In the second place we did have an opportunity last year 
of hearing La Cenerentola, and I think that the majority of 
musicians agreed that, delightful though it was to hear the 
work, it is in every way far below the level achieved in the 
Barber. Nearly every scene in La Cenerentola is built up 
on one formula, so that the rapidity with which Rossini 
composed seems, given the sparkle and melody that he could 
always command, hardly surprising. The constant recur- 
rence of the famous crescendo always cut to the same pattern 
becomes slightly ridiculous, and irritating because we know 
so well exactly what is going to happen during the next few 
minutes. I will make bold to say that the only piece, wherein 
La Cenerentola rivals the best pages of the Barber, is the 
brilliant and amusing sextet. Lest, however, there should 
be any misunderstanding, let me add that the revival of 
this opera, which was given again on Wednesday night, was 
the most delightful experience of last season, and that, as I 
said before, L’Italiana in Algeri is, from what I know of 
it, more likely to prove a real rival to Rossini’s masterpiece 
in the comic style. DyNELEY Hussry. 


———<———— 


Art 


Georgian Painting 

GERMAN visitors on arriving in England from their own country 
have to put their watches back by an hour, but those oj 
them who dislike exaggeration often assert that in intellectug| 
and artistic matters they have to put them back some twenty. 
five years. This they say generally not by way of condemnatio) 
but as an interesting historical fact of some curiosity. We, 
on our side, can hardly challenge the truth of their view, by 
we can claim that the situation is perfectly explicable anq 
not without its advantages. The explanation can be found in 
the fact that economically and socially England has bee, 
more stable in the last 25 years than any other country 
in Europe, and that therefore it has not been forced to go 
through the series of revolutionary movements in the arts 
to which the general instability of affairs has forced most 
European countries. Before the War we remained happily 
unaware of the development of Fauvism in France, even when 
it led to Cubism, and contented ourselves with a slow an 
respectable absorption of the ideas of Impressionism. The 
War shook us to the extent of driving a few artists to that short 
excursion into the English equivalent of early Cubism, some- 
times known as Plank Art and crystallized in Blast. But that 
did not last and in general English painting since the War 
has pursued a more or less unbroken course under the domina- 
tion of Bloomsbury. It was not really till the crisis of the last 
few years that English artists seriously took up the mor 
advanced kinds of art. 

One of the most distinguished representatives of the older 
generation of English artists who have taken part in this 
steady, almost stolid development in English art is Mr, 
Wilson Steer who is holding an exhibition at Barbizon House, 
The paintings, which cover a period of nearly fifty years, 
show how sensitive Mr. Steer was at the very beginning of his 
career to the discoveries of the Impressionists, then compara- 
tively recent. At Southwold (7), painted in 1887, has the 
calculated arbitrariness of a Degas, and The Beach (8) from 
the next year, is very close in technique to Pointillisme. 
About the turn of the century Mr. Steer’s style changed, 
apparently under the influence of Turner and then of Constable, 
and he produced the series of magnificent and mature land- 
scapes by which he is principally known and which are here 
represented by Richmond (11) and several others. 

In Mr. Sickert we have the other great exponent of Im- 
pressionist principles in England, and the perfect application 
of these to an unexpected rendering of character can be 
seen in his Conversation Piece at Aintree, the most remarkable 
work in the exhibition of Twenty Five Years of British 
-ainting at the Mayor Gallery. This exhibition, without 
containing many paintings of the first importance, admirably 
illustrates the steady course of English painting. Mr. 
Augustus John is represented in almost all his moods by a 
lovely early sketch (7), a robust portrait (87) and a brilliant 
character study (12). The weight of the exhibition is borne 
by Bloomsbury, which contributes a group from which 
Mr. Grant’s and Mrs, Bell’s still lifes (86 and 35) stand out. 
Mr. Matthew Smith’s Tulips (40) and Mr. William Roberts’ 
Portrait (57) illustrate other aspects of English painting. 

At the Redfern Gallery, Mr. Paul Nash shows a group. of 
water-colours, which, although painted within the last 
eighteen months, represent almost his entire development, 
for Mr. Nash never seems to abandon a style and keeps 
the old ones on tap even when his new manner seems entirely 
remote from them. The exquisite Design of Trees (24) shows 
what he can still do in an elegant and morc or less realistic 
style, and Monolith (10) demonstrates the possibilities of a 
manner which in general seems to be almost too limited. 

Mr. Frank Dobson's sculpture at the Leicester Galleries 
is another example of the fact that English artists do not 
in general require the extremes of distortion and abstraction 
in order to express themselves fully. By a carefully calcu- 
lated series of simplifications, mainly consisting of a flattening 
out of the forms, Mr. Dobson has created an impressive 
personal idiom which is perhaps most successful in the small 
terra-cotta figures, particularly in the group Project for Stone 
Carving (17). It is difficult to estimate whether the final 
stone Pax (11) has gained more in monumentality over the 
clay preliminaries than ‘it has lost in freshness. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Blackbird Triangle 

All through the winter three blackbirds have played an odd 
game of courtship in and about my garden. I used to disturb 
them in the green lupin trees in December, under the wall, 
where there was shelter ; and from the lupins the hen would 
rise silently up and land on the wall, tail up, like a fan, in 
invitation. She was a dull colour, like a rusty black jacket. 
Then as she sat there, in suspense, the first cock would squawk 
up from the green branches in a silly rush of ardour for her, 
almost knocking her over the wall, and she would swoop off in 
a moment, with the cock after her. And then half a minute 
after they had gone, or even disappeared, the second cock 
would flutter from the lupin too, silently and rather heavily, 
without agitation. And there he would sit for a minute, 
looking across the wintry garden, a sort of bird Charlie Chaplin, 
alittle comic in his droll meditation. Then he would be off : 
aslow but determined kind of flight, without squawks or ardent 
swoops. 

The hen and the first cock would have reached the 
hedge or the rock garden and the flutterings and pursuits of 
courtship would have begun by the time the second cock 
arrived. And in a minute the hen would be off again, back 
to the tree-lupins or over into the field, with the first cock 
madly a*ter her. For a minutes the second cock would rest 
and vatch, always the Charlie Chaplin, just too late. Then 
he would be after them again; and sometimes, after some 
more ardent bit of preoccupation on their part, he would catch 
up with them and play gooseberry for a minute, until they 
moved again. ‘They were often on the steps of the rock- 
garden, and whenever the hen hopped up the steps the first 
cock followed her, and then after an interval the second cock. 
Then she came down, and the first cock came down; then 
after a minute the gooseberry. And so for hours she would 
lead them a dance up and down the steps and over the carpets 
of phlox and saxifrage, until she tired of it and flew away, 
with the first cock in terrific pursuit and the second silently 
but infallibly behind. As the spring came on and there were 
more and more birds and flowers to see, I tired a little of 
watching them. But in April there was a blackbird’s nest 
with three eggs in the hedge, and I saw the hen in tle early 
morning perched on the wall above the lupin trees, tail fanned 
up, the same rusty colour, as she came off to feed. And 
I saw the cock feeding on the lawn; but which one he was 
I could not for the life of me tell. 

* * * * 


The Symbolic Onion 

To thousands of gardeners, small-holders and allotment 
holders in this ecu itry the onion is the symbol of spring. The 
preparation of that smooth bed on bright March days, 
the light raking over and over of the frost-powdered soil, the 
dribbling of the black seed in the shallow drills, make up one 
of the first and most satisfying of gardening pleasures. It 
ought to be a proverb that when the onions are in, winter flies 
over the hedgerow. And it is astonishing to discover that, in 
spite of this intense onion-sowing and the annual production 
up and down the country of onions like balloons, we produce 
only five per cent. of our onion requirements. Imports of 
Spanish, Dutch and Egyptian onions make up the rest. The 
truth is that whereas for the small gardener and allotment 
holder it would be almost sacrilegious not to grow onions, the 
farmer for some reason neglects them. Fields of onions are far 
rarer than fields of flax or maize. And now the Government, 
stirred also perhaps by the symbolism of the onion, is con- 
sidering an increase on the duty of imported onions in order 
to encourage home production. So that we may yet have the 
pleasure of seeing members of the House no longer displaying 
herrings in order to reinforce their arguments, but supping 
off that traditional and favourite rural combination, bread 
and cheese, beer, and spring onions, and so affording the 
Government, the opposition, die-hards and back-benchers 
alike with the unus.al experience of seeing each other shed 
their first spontaneous, even if not genuine, political tears. 

* * * % 


Rare Tulips 

For every score of rock-gardeners who struggle with difficult 
rarit'cs which die unflowered or flower as dowdily as dead- 
nettles, only one seems to pay any attention to the glorious 


and accommodating race of tulip species. These natives of Asia 
Minor and Turkestan and the South Russian steppes are quite 
distinct from the hybrids of gardens, the Darwins and Cottage s 
and Bizarres, but for the most part quite as easy in cultivation. 
And one of the easiest and cheapest (7. Kaufmanniana) has 
the virtue of being the earliest tulip to flower, a most delicate 
thing of soft vellow and pink which opens out flat and wide in 
the March sun like a primrose water-lily, and all without any 
coaxings from cloches or warm walls or forward springs. It 
flowers on into April. and is followed almost immediately by 
T.. Clusiana, a tall, extremely tender and delicate tulip of pink 
and bluish-white, the colours in stripes and the heart of the tulip 
a rich violet : and then by T. Lichleri, a most brilliant Georgian 
tulip, passionate scarlet, with a black heart and fine silver- 
green leaves, a gorgeous sight. All these are reasonable to buy 
and as easy as Darwins to grow. But Farrer speaks of thirty 
other species, and a distinguished but moderate-priced cata- 
logue of a well-known alpine specialist offers thirty-five, most 
of them brilliant creatures of a scarlet shade never found in 


hybrids, and one, T. Persica, orange and bronze, T. Turkes- 


sianica, white, 7’. Stellata, a kind of yellow Clusiana from the 
Himalayas, 7. Violacea, true violet, and T. Pulchella, which 
obliges not only by flowering from mid-March for a month but 
by having flowers of pink or lilac or white or carmine with 
basal blotches of black or yellow or blue. 
x * * * 

Potato Frauds 

Like the sweet pea. the potato has for many years suffered 
from being the object of over-zealous hybridizers, with the 
inevitable result that many varieties, sold under new names 
at new prices, are in reality synonymous with older kinds. 
This state of confusion has also given the unscrupulous dealer a 
chance of gulling a public that cannot reasonably be expected 
to know that British Queen is identical with English Beauty, 
Great Scot with Dreadnought, Up to Date with Factor, and 
who in consequence often pays stiff prices for fancy names. 
The practice of cataloguing old stocks under new names and 
of introducing old varieties as perfectly new hybrids is de- 
spicable but unfortunately quite common. The existence of 
the Potato Synonym Committee has however been responsible 
during the last vear for a revolution in the introduction of new 
varieties, for whereas twenty-five vears ago as many as 75 
per cent. of new varieties entered for trial at the Ormskirk 
station were in fact merely old stocks, in 1934 not a single 
entry proved to be false. The practice of deliberately false 
cataloguing however still goes on; and since to the inexpe- 
rienced eye one potato is very like another, it seems likely to 
continue. Whether the committee issues a list of synonymous 
varieties in addition to its reports I do not know, but they 
would earn the gratitude of all potato-growers if they could 
make such a list freely available. 

* * * * 


A Fine Plant 


A plant which blooms continually for six months and is 
beautiful both in seed and in flower is something for which 
every gardener scarches. Verbena venosa does all this. It 
makes a modest and graceful bush covered with moderate 
purple flowers rather like those of Salvia virgata nemorosa, the 
seed husks having the same papery stiffness as those of the 
salvia, but duller in colour. A plant raised from seed sown 
in March will begin to bloom in July or even June, and then 
go on to November or December without ever fading or 
looking dowdy, like a little bush of perpetual lavender. And 
planted with Gazania splendens it is not only charming but 
striking, the flat orange and black daisies and the silver gazania 
leaves contrasting beautifully with the mauve and mouse- 
colour of the verbena flowers and seeds. Both plants are 
doubtfully hardy except on the sea-coast. but propagation 
by cuttings and seed is child's play. Verbena venosa lilacina 
has now also appeared, and some seductive hybrid gazanias 
in tangerine and moon-colour and yellow and rose. These 
hybrids are reasonably priced, but the latest addition to the 
gazania family can only be the pet of millionaires. It is a 
delicate thing in violet and cream, has been named and raised 
and offered in honour of the Jubilee, and is moderately priced 
at 175s. per plant.. The faith of nurserymen is wonderful. 

H. E. Bates, 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 


= 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tue SPECTATOR. ]} 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. | 2 


Sir,—In your issue of April 12th two correspondents, Mr. 
Andrew Rothstein and Mr. R. D. Charques, protest against 
the reference I made (in a letter published in your preceding 
issue) to the evils of the Bolshevik régime. Each correspondent 
offers an apology for the cruelties perpetrated in the earlier 
years of that régime. Unfortunately, the two lines of apology 
are contradictory. Mr. Rothstein contends that the Bolshevik 
régime at the outset was singularly humane and that the 
cruelties occurred only after the attack of the White armies ; 
Mr. Charques asserts that the cruelties were due to the Russian 
people having become nervously overstrained from the pro- 
traction of the War. Obviously if that were their true explana- 
tion, they would have been worst immediately after the War, 
and with this Mr.Rothstein’s account of things does not square. 
But, as you point out in your editorial comment on Mr. 
Rothstein’s letter, the count against the Bolshevik régime 
-does not only refer to things done before 1920. There is a 
great volume of testimony that the régime has gone on being 
marked by shocking cruelties up to the present time. No 
doubt there is also a volume of testimony on the other side. 
The only argument which could claim to be cogent would in- 
volve the detailed examination of a mass of evidence, and a 
controversy within the limits of a newspaper correspondence 
would plainly be idle. Each side, of course, calls the assertions 
on the other side “* propaganda“; but that does not bring 
much illumination. 

All that correspondents in the Press can do is to throw 
different witnesses at each other’s head, whereas the trust- 
worthiness of each witness is precisely one of the things in 
dispute. Mr. Philips Price, for instance, whom Mr. Rothstein 
cites against my statement, appears to me a_ thoroughly 
partisan writer whose account of things could be accepted 
only with the greatest caution. Mr. Rothstein would no 


doubt say the same thing of some writers I might 
name. Where you have positive witness that certain things 


occurred, it is notoriously difficult to prove a negative. The 
statements of people who have seen tigers in India is not 
disproved by the accounts of numberless people who have 
been to India and seen no tigers. So far as I have been able to 
observe, the unfavourable accounts of Bolshevik Russia seem 
to come mainly from people who have lived for a considerable 
period in the country, and the favourable accounts from people 
whose first-hand knowledge of it is based on visits of a few 
weeks or months. It also has to be remembered that very 
many people’s beliefs about Russia are not drawn exclusively 
from printed or written matter but from some personal 
contacts. I, for example, have an intimate friend (not a 
Russian) who lived in Moscow through the Revolution and 
remained there for some years afterwards. 

In the April number of Highway (the organ of the W.E.A.) 
there is a review (initialled only) of Mr. W. H. Chamberlin’s 
Russias Tron Age. Mr. Chamberlin is an American journalist 
who went to Russia favourably disposed to the Bolshevik 
régime and has resided there for some years. He makes (on 
what apparently he believes good evidence) the appalling 
statement that ‘The Russian Government deliberately 
allowed the 1933 famine to happen—when it could have been 
largely mitigated, if not prevented—as a punishment for the 
provinces which had most fiereely resisted collectivization.” 
The reviewer, one gathers, was himself too in Russia in 1933 
and confirms what Mr. Chamberlin alleges, saying that it ‘* was 
suspected, if not actually known, by anybody who was in 
Russia at the time.’ The reviewer does not appear to be a 
witness at all hostile to Russia. He finds the Bolshevik experi- 
ment “inspiring” and talks of its present phase as 
* formative.” The deliberate starvation of several millions of 
people is of course ** brutal’ and not according to Liberal or 
Christian standards, but the reviewer (perhaps I misunder- 
stand him) does not think that matters much. 


The question, however, whether the evils of the Bolshevik 
régime really exceed those of the Nazi régime or not does not 





affect the argument in my letter. I urged that it would be q 
psychological impossibility for England to carry on war with 
Germany on behalf of Russia because a large part of the 
British public believed that the evils of Bolshevik Russia 
enormously exceeded those of Nazi Germany (horrid and dis. 
gusting as the latter were) and the other part of the British 
public, which admired Russia, was largely pacifist and would 
refuse to engage in any war at all. That argument holds good 
whatever the truth about Bolshevik Russia may be.—I am, 
‘Sir, yours, &e., Epwyn Bevan, 


GREAT BRITAIN’S COMMITMENTS 
[To the Editor of Tue SPecrator.] 
Sir,—In your editorial article in the April 19th issue you say 
that the essence of the Locarno Treaty is that, in the event 
of an attack by Germany on France or by France on Germany, 
** Britain and Italy would at once come to the defence of the 
party attacked.” You add that “an armed occupation by 
Germany of the demilitarized zone would rank as an attack,” 

Is this quite correct ? The relevant Article of the Treaty 
is Article 4. An examination of that Article will show that 
even a * flagrant ” breach of Articles 42 and 48 of the Treaty 
of Versailles would not of itself involve immediate inter. 
vention on the part of the Guarantor Powers. They are not 
required to intervene unless and until they have satisfied 
themselves that certain conditions are fulfilled, viz. (1) 
that the breach ** constitutes an unprovoked act of aggression,” 
and (2) that immediate action is necessary. It appears, there- 
fore, to be assumed that even in the case of a “ flagrant” 
breach it is conceivable that Great Britain or Italy may 
consider that immediate intervention is not necessary; 
otherwise there is no point in the qualifying formula, Thus, 
it would seem to be an over-statement to say that an armed 
occupation of the demilitarized zone would automatically 
involve immediate intervention, even if unaccompanied by 
an actual attack. 

A further difficulty arises from the requirement that the 
breach must be shown to constitute an **-unprovoked act of 
aggression.’ An armed occupation of the demilitarized 
zone might well be considered to constitute a threat of 
aggression. But it is not so easy to see how it could be said 
to amount of itself to an act of aggression, and if it does not, 
there is no provision in the Treaty for immediate intervention. 

I do not know whether the provisions of Article 4 of the 
Treaty of Locarno with reference to the demilitarized zone 
are or are not considered to supersede those of Article 44 of 
the Treaty of Versailles, which lays it down that “ in case 
Germany violates in any manner whatever the provisions of 
Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded as committing 4 
hostile act against the Powers signatory of the present Treaty.” 
—-Yours obediently, LEONARD STEIN. 

38, Elm Park Gardens, S.W.10. 

[The sentence in our article was a summary of the broad 
provisions of the Treaty, as the phrase * the essence of it” 
indicated, and summaries can by the nature of things not 
be as complete as the statement they summarize. The point 
is that as soon as the fact of a violation of the Treaty has been 
plainly established the guaranteeing Powers must come 
immediately to the assistance of the party attacked. In 
certain eases the guarantors must act even in advance of a 
decision by the Council of the League.—Eb. The Spectator.) 


' THE BEET SUGAR MILLIONS 
[To the Editor of Tie Seecraror.] 
Sir,—In your footnote to Mr. Impy’s letter, you state that 
** so far about £50,000,000 has been spent on the beet subsidy ” 
and that ** the subsidy is costing £7,000,000 a year.” 

These statements are completely untrue. If you refer to 
the Greene Report (Table XX, pp. 34-5) you will see that: 
(1) The Subsidy, from 1924-34, cost exactly £30,112.077— 
that is, nearly £20,000,000 less than the figure you give! 
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(2) The average cost of the subsidy per annum since 1931, 
when it was reduced to its present level of 6s. 6d. per ewt., 
was £2,580,000—that is, less than a half of the figure you 
mention. 

Further, I suggest that some consideration ought to be given 
to the inevitable losses which will fall, directly and indirectly, 
on the State if the beet-sugar industry is allowed to die out, 
asits many critics appear to contemplate with equanimity and, 
jn some cases, even enthusiasm. It is, of course, impossible to 
estimate the whole of such losses, but an estimate, in round 
figures, of the chief items may be made as follows :— 

(1) Unemployment Pay.—2,200 permanent factory workers 
will be unemployed. 6,800 ‘“ campaign” workers (for 20 
weeks) will also be unemployed during the winter months. 
The agricultural unemployment will be equivalent to at least 
20,000 full-time workers. Allowing a figure of £1 per head per 
week, the cost will amount to about £1,300,000 per annum. 

(2) Compensation to Farmers.—The Greene Committee's 
recommendations will cost about £2,400,000 in three years. 

(3) Loss of Income Tax.—The factory companies alone paid 
over £280,000 in 1930. We may safely estimate this loss at 
not less than £1,000,000 in three years. 

(4) Repayment of Guaranteed Loan Capital.—The State 
guaranteed the Joan capital of several companies and the 
amount outstanding, according to the Greene Report, is in 
the region of £1,300,000. 

If, therefore, we consider the first three vears of the period 
after the abandonment of the Beet Sugar Industry, we may 
see that the losses to the State will amount to at least 
48,300,000, quite apart from losses of revenue in connexion 





with industries dependent on the Beet Sugar Industry for a ° 


substantial trade, e.g. the bag-making industry, the coal and 
coke industry, the transport industry, &c. This figure 
averages out at £2,750,000 per annum, and may be compared 
with the average of the subsidy for 1931-4 which was 
#2,580,000. 

I therefore disagree profoundly with your advocacy of the 
abolition of the subsidy and, until my calculations are shown 
to be incorrect, I shall continue to maintain that such a 
policy would be disastrous to everybody concerned.— Yours, 
ke, J. STEWART COOK. 

The School House, Sproughton, Suffolk. 

[Our figures were accurate. The term “ subsidy ” was used, 
as it commonly is, for brevity and convenience, to include both 
the direct subsidy and the indirect subsidy represented by 
abatements of duty. The Greene Committee gives the total 
under this head as £40,292,077 for the years to 1933-4, and 
$7,300,000 for the year 1934-5. We are now in the financial 
year 1935-6.—Epb. The Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of Tur Spectrator.] 
Sir,—I have read with interest your leader of April 26th, on 
“The False Freedom of the Press.” With most of its con- 
clusions I am in complete agreement, but in so far as the quota- 
tion of a single sentence from my Presidential address at the 
annual delegate meeting of the National Union of Journalists 
seems to have led to some ‘ confusion of thought ” in the 
mind of the writer as to the ‘** dark superstitions about the 
so-called freedom of the Press ** harboured by the Union, it 
isonly fair that the position of the Union should be made clear. 

What I said at Southampton was: 

“With the growth of dictatorships abroad, and the growing 
tendency to introduce a new Press law into this country, the question 
of the freedom of the Press is becoming more and more a matter of 
vital concern. I do not propose to enlarge upon the possibilities 
which a State Register might offer any Government of taking 
turther steps in this direction . . . but having been approached by 
a section of the profession and presented with the idea, it would not 
be beyond the Government of the day to take that idea and to turn 
it to its own advantage. 

“Suggestions have been made in responsible quarters for a censor- 
ship of the Press which cannot be regarded either by the public or 
by the journalists of this country with equanimity. Your Executive 
made the utmost endeavour last year to secure the withdrawal of 
the Incitement to Disaffection Bill, since passed into law, because 
It believed that in this measure were powers which could be used 
to the detriment of working journalists in the performance of their 
duties, as well as to the newspapers they represent. 

“ As a result of the Betting and Lotteries Act, newspapers have 
been forbidden to publish news of events which are quite legal in 
themselves although regarded with distaste by a number of our 
legislators, Newspapers arriving from other countries now have to 


pass through the process of having news blackened out of their editions 

because it has become an offence to disseminate information con- 

pean events about which the Government do not desire the public 
oO hear. 

“This is for the safeguarding of our morals. It is but a short step 
from these measures to building up a Press law which will definitely 
hamper freedom of thought and freedom of expression in this 
country.” 

These are matters which affect working journalists in their 
everyday duties. Restrictions on the collection and reporting 
of news and views, not anti-social in themselves, are a denial 
of the right of the ‘* free access of the people to true informa- 
tion’? and must react adversely on working journalists. 
The two measures recently introduced by the Government 
may not be regarded in all quarters as a very serious step in 
the direction of suppression, but they represent the insidious 
beginning of a form of censorship which may hamper freedom 
of thought and expression just as effectively as an open 
dictatorship. 

These were among the considerations which led the annual 
delegate meeting of the National Union of Journalists to pass 
a resolution viewing with concern “ the suggestions made in 
authoritative quarters that some form of control might be 
exercised on the publication of news and opinion, or on the 
employment of journalists *’ and reposing its trust “for the 
improvement of journalistie standards in the trade union deter- 
mination of its members to stand behind any member dis- 
missed or victimized for refusing to do work incompatible with 
the honour and interests of the profession.” 

I may add that Union spokesmen have opposed, with equal 
vigour, the dictatorship of Press trusts, and the circulation 
raising stunts of a certain section of the Press by means of 
insurance, big morey prizes, and other lures, which you 
rightly condemn.—yYours faithfully, 

Epwarp J. T. Dipymus. 
(Past President, National Union of Journalists.) 


ENGLAND AND THE TSAR 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—In your issue of April 19th Mr. E. F. Benson states that 
the British Government withdrew their offer of an asylum in 
this country for the late Tsar of Russia and his family. He 
goes on to say that it appears certain that this was entirely 
due to internal political considerations in England, and 
implies that it was on account of the Labour Party that ** this 
kindly man” was left in Russia. 

Let us look at the facts. On March 21st, 1917, the Russian 
Foreign Minister said ‘* he would be most glad if our King and 
Government would invite the Tsar to take refuge with them.” 
An invitation was telegraphed on March 22nd. By March 24th 
the Russian Foreign Minister was wavering in face of internal 
opposition to the Tsar leaving. On April 9th Kerensky 
informed our Ambassador that until they had completed 
examination of the documents they had seized the Tsar could 
hardly be allowed to leave. 

On April 15th our Ambassador telegraphed his own doubts 
as to the wisdom of allowing the Tsar to come to England, and 
by this time it was clear that Kerensky’s Government were not 
prepared to let the Tsar leave. Sir George Buchanan has left 
it on record in his Memoirs that ** our offer remained open and 
was never withdrawn.” 

Mr. Benson's attempt to lay the fate of the Tsar at the door 
of the Labour Party appears, curiously enough, in an article 
extolling the Crown for its ‘* frank and sincere cordiality * and 
lack of “any sort of bias“ where that Party is concerned. 
It is fortunate for the country that the Crown does display a 
less Dodoesque mentality than does Mr. Benson who cheerfully 
distorts history to suit his own prejudices.—I am, your 
obedient servant, R. FLETCHER, 

Fivewents Way, Crowborough, Susses. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 

[To the Editor of Tuk SpecTaror.| 
Sir,—Since your last issue, in which Signor Villari wrote 
to represent the Italian measures of reinforcement in Abyssinia 
as purely defensive, an article has appeared in the Daily Mail 
(Tuesday, April 80th) from its correspondent at Massowah 
in which the following passage occurs: ‘* One hears on all 
sides that hostilities will definitely begin in September or 
October after the rainy season. By that time Italy will 
be well prepared. , . . If necessary Mussolini will send 1,000 
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aeroplanes to Eritrea and Somaliland. The full strength 
of Italy's army today is 600,000. How many of these will 
be required for the Abyssinian campaign it is difficult to 
say, but 100,000 would probably be a liberal estimate. Such 
an army would be equipped with tanks and heavy artillery 
and every modern device of warfare. . . . The preparations 
that I have seen are on far too vast a scale to be termed 
*‘ precautionary measures.’ ” 

There is much more to the same effect and the situation 
is summed up in the words ** The League of Nations is ob- 
viously powerless. Weighing up the odds it appears that 
Mussolini holds the trump-cards.”’ 

I do not regard the Daily Mail as the most accurate of 
all newspapers, but it has certainly in the past been very 
friendly to Mussolini's Italy. It would be interesting to 
have Signor Villari's comment on an article which bears 
out your original note..--I am, Sir, yours faithfully. 

JAMES PASSANT. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR EUROPE 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sim,—-The peace of Europe waits upon the readiness to face 
squarely the stark realities of the embroiled situation. The 
veriest vicious circle the Powers are enacting in trying to 
dispel the war-breeding atmosphere. Consider: Agreements 
are not being kept, so that they meet to make agreements 
again. Can anything exceed such procedure for futile 
circularity ? 

If the Powers are in real earnest why don't they enter 
into the reason of the chronic defection, and effectively deal 
with that element of the situation? Now, the surest way 
to find this out is to put themselves in the place of the 
violators. Let England, France or any of the Powers sincerely 
ask themselves what their own attitude would be upon 
having been mutilated and humiliated, deservedly or not. 
Then they would realize how those who have been so dealt 
with must feel, and what therefore must constantly be in 
the back of their mind. Nations never forget. 

No: Promises will not lead to Peace; only Intentions 
will. That is to say, a change of heart, not a verbal pledge. 
Even if the present spokesman of a nation actually means 
what he says, be he Hitler himself, still it will make no 
difference as to the aggrieved nation’s underlying attitude, 
with its periodic outbreaks of unilateral actions. 

Unilateral actions are elemental actions. Nothing shows 
forth more patently the demoralized state in which the world 
is floundering than the prevalence, in varied forms, of the 
spirit of direct, unilateral action. And it all, let us be frank, 
has its roots in the unilateral character of the Peace Treaties. 

Not until Negotiated Peace Treaties are substituted for 
Dictated Treaties can there be reasonable expectation of 
peace. Such a move, replacing exactions with concessions, 
would bring the Treaties in line with human nature, and 
economic exigencies, and that alone is a safe foundation of 
peace.—Yours faithfully, GABRIEL WELLS. 

145 West 57th Street, New York. 


LIBRARY NOVELS 

[Vo the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sin, As I was reading Mr. A. 'T. Sheppard’s The King’s 
Goose, which I have borrowed from the Cambridge Borough 
Library, an idea oceurred to me, which might be worth 
discussing in your columns. The King’s Goose is an excellent 
book, but the copy I hold is a rebound volume, rather dirty 
and dog-eared and with the interior margins so narrow that 
I cannot read the book with comfort. I have submitted to 
the Library Committee the following proposition : 

“That when novels, and other relatively inexpensive books, 

become soiled and loose in their covers through much use, they should 
be scrapped and not rebound, a new copy of the same book being 
purchased.” 
We pay an author, whose works we read for our amusement 
or instruction, by buying his books. If we rebind a soiled 
volume, instead of replacing it by a new copy, we deprive 
the author of a payment which we owe him. 

As a matter of economy it is doubtful whether rebinding 
is sound policy. To rebind a single volume must cost more 
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than one-thousandth of the expense of printing and bindin, 
1,000 similar volumes. Presumably there are spare COpies 
of all popular novels to be bought. If they are not py. 
chased, they are in the end wasted. Is it too far-fetched to 
regard rebinding as a form of * sweating,” the victim in this 
case being the author, perhaps with the publisher as his 
partner ?—Yours faithfully, J. E. Auey, 
2 St. Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge. 


THE KING AS PRESBYTERIAN 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 


Sir,—In last week’s ‘* Notebook” Janus remarks that Hig 
Majesty “becomes a Presbyterian” when he crosses the Tweed, 
What is the authority for this statement ? The King is the 
legal head of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland: and as 
such, apart from any question of courtesy, from time to time 
he attends Presbyterian service. But how does this civic and 
legal obligation turn a man who was baptized, confirmed, 
communicated and consecrated according to the rites of the 
Church of England into a Presbyterian ?—Yours, &c., 

Cromer. DuDLEY Symon, 

[Janus writes: ‘‘ This is a nice point. Membership of the 
Church of England and of the Church of Scotland is not 
mutually exclusive, as is shown by the fact that Queen 
Victoria was a member of both and regularly called herself a 
Presbyterian when in Scotland. King George himself, although 
there is an Episcopalian Church in Scotland, invariably 
worships as a Presbyterian when he crosses the Tweed, and 
when in Scotland has Presbyterian chaplains. I do not think, 
therefore, that my statement is far wrong. But is the King 
the legal head of the Church of Scotland ? *’] 


THE CHURCH AND WAR 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.]} 


Sir,—I have no wish to pursue this correspondence further 
than to say, in answer to Mr. Kennard Davis’ point about 
Article 37, that I cannot see how any Law could ever be 
amended or rescinded if those who are bound to obey it may 
not speak against it. For instance, Members of Parliament 
themselves would be debarred from agitating for alteration of 
the Laws of the land. The Articles proceeded in the first 
place from the Church ; it is for the Church to agitate, if it is 
thought desirable, for their amendment ; the individual, in 
so doing, must say : 

“ Although in my opinion war, &c. is a sin, yet the Laws of the 
Church of England at present state that it is ‘lawful’: therefore 
we are anxious to amend those Laws, which at one time we may have 
believed to be in every particular true.” 

This question opens the door to another correspondence on 
* Clerical veracity in subscribing to the 39 Articles,” to which 
you, Sir, are very welcome !—Yours, &e., 

40 Tabard Street, S.E. 1. P.M. GrepGE, 


[T'o the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 


Sir,—lIf, as Mr. P. Kennard Davis suggests, the Rev. P. M. 
Gedge is going contrary to one of the 389 Articles by 
advocating the doctrine of non-resistance in war, it by 
no means follows that he is contravening either the spirit 
or the letter of Christ’s teaching. But no church—not 
even an established one—can serve both God and Mammon, 
nor should its clergy be expected to make the attempt. The 
honest course for a State church whose laws are contrary to 
the spirit and teachings of the religion which it professes 
to uphold is either to alter those laws or to insist on disestab- 
lishment. Meanwhile a pricst with a conscience may well 
consider that his allegiance to his professed religion, and 
that of his church, transcends his allegiance to the State. 
If he thinks otherwise he is no true minister of religion but 
a mere civil servant. 

The doctrine of passive resistance to all force, like the 
Christian religion itself, is typically eastern and barely under- 
stood or appreciated by the west, but if all the western 
churches would preach it and attempt to bring about its 
literal acceptance, the thought of war, based as it is on 
neuroses or “ devils,” would soon become _ intolerable.— 
Yours faithfully, K. H. BELL. 
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SPIRITUAL HEALING 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 


Sir,—In his article on Spiritual Healing appearing in your 
jssue of April 26th, the Rev. E. N. Porter Goff has made 
the unreserved statement that ‘‘ Jesus always treated sickness 
and disease as being symptoms of sin.’ That disease is 
frequently and obviously a symptom of sin few will be 
disposed to question, and from this observation the Jews 
deduced the conclusion that there is a necessary nexus 
between them. This belief in a necessary nexus between sin 
and suffering gave rise to the problem which is debated in 
the great drama of Job, and to those questionings as to the 
goodness and justice of God which are reflected in the Book 
of Psalms. Men could not shut their. eyes to the comple- 
mentary fact that suffering is often the wage of virtue as 
well as of sin. That problem Christ resolved by His refusal 
“always” to treat sickness and disease as a symptom of 
sin. He broke down the idea of a necessary nexus between 
suffering and sin. In the Johannine narrative of the case of the 
man born blind He rejected the theory of ‘ the Jews ” which 
would explain his blindness as the symptom of either personal 
or hereditary sin. He suggested that the ultimate explanation 
was to be found in a deeper region of experience. When 
the tower of Siloam fell Christ rejected the facile explanation 
of current Jewish thought which inferred the sinfulness of 
the victims. I cannot therefore but feel that Mr. Goff has made 
too wide a generalization.—Yours, «c., 
G,. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


ACCIDIE 
[To the Editor of Ture Specrator.] 
Sir,—In reply to Mr. Haynes may I say that accidie is an 
Anglicized form of the mediaeval latin accidia, itself a 
Latinized form of the Greek d«ndia or axtdeca? I have 
no doubt that it is a complaint of the elderly as well as of the 
young.— Yours, &c., W. B. SELBIE. 


A CONGRESS OF WRITERS 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprctrator.} 
Sir,—An International Congress of Writers will open in Paris 
on June 3rd. Its purpose is to discuss and initiate measures 
for the maintenance of cultural freedom in view of the dangers 
which threaten it in a number of countries today ; and, as 
regards writers specifically, to elucidate the conditions most 
favourable to literary creation. An invitation to the Congress 
is issued by the French Committee to all writers who support 
these objects in principle. Will all writers who are interested 
write to the secretaries of the English Organizing Committee 
at the address below ? 
AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELUIs. 
Encen. Rickworp. 
9 John Strect, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 


FOREIGN TONGUES 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—When I began to subscribe to The Spectaior, some years 
ago, I hoped I was subscribing to an English journal for 
English readers. Now I find that The Spectator is quite a 
polyglot journal—speaking in many tongues. If I want to 
know what your German Correspondent has to tell about 
affairs in Germany, I find now that I must learn German. If 
I want to know what your French Correspondent has to say, 
I must learn French. Why should this so be? Is The 
Spectator ceasing to address English readers? Am [I to expect 
The Spectator to become more polyglot still? I am beginning 
to dread the day when all your accounts of the Debate on 
the India Bill will be printed in Hindustani; and your 
comments on the Formosa Earthquake will be in Chinese. 
Where is this thing going to end? May I venture to ask, Sir, 
that you will once again give us an English Spectator, suitable 
for English readers? Yours, very truly, 
GroRGE S$. Cockin,; LL.D. 

The Rectory, Rockland St. Mary, Norwich. 

[It is not quite so bad as this. Each issue of The Spectator 
contains on an average fifty-nine columns in English to one in 
French or German. The latter is there because many readers 
appreciate it. Some of them have already learned French or 
German.—-Ep. The Spectator.} 





Wehrpflicht nach Mass 


[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Die. Wiedereinfithrung der Wehrpflicht in Deutschland hat 
die Meinung der Welt stark beschiftigt. Es ist viel dariiber 
konferiert und diskutiert worden. Wenig Beachtung fand 
aber ein Dokument, das selbst unter den besonders merk- 
wiirdigen literarischen Produkten des Dritten Reiches eine 
Sonderstellung einnehmen diirfte. Es ist dies die niahere 
Erlauterung tiber die Tauglichkeit fiir den Heeresdienst, ein 
Pamphlet, das in seinen Formulierungen auffallt. Denn 
selten ist noch der Mensch so materiell eingeschatzt worden, 
als ein Haufen von Knochen und Muskeln, als eine Zahl fiir 
Grosse und Gewicht. Diese Priifung eines kiinftigen Kanonen- 
futters, gesehen nach seinem reinen Schlacht-Wert mit den 
Augen eines Schlichters, ist in Ausdruck und Stil derart 
brutal, dass die Objekte der Musterung zu bedauern sind. 

is wird nicht unwichtig sein, sich zu erinnern, dass die 
Wehrpflicht erst seit dem 18. Jahrhundert tiblich ist; sie 
léste die Werbung von Séldnern, die heute noch in manchen 
Lindern, zB England, iiblich ist, ab. In Preussen existiert 
die Allgemeine Wehrpflicht seit 1813 und dauerte bis 1918, 
also etwa hundert Jahre. Im gesamten Deutschen Reich 
wurde sie erst 1871 nach dem deutsch-franzésischen Krieg 
eingefiihrt. Es gab eine zweijaihrige Dienstpflicht. Die 
Verpflichtung zum Kriegsdienst dauerte vom 17. bis zum 45. 
Lebensjahr. Ein Wehrgesetz von 1921 vollzog die im 
Versailler Vertrag geforderte Abschaffung der Wehrpflicht. 
Dies wurde durch das Gesetz vom 16. Marz 1935 wieder 
aufgehoben. Heute besitzt Deutschland zwei Armeen und 
zwei Systeme : die Séldnerarmee der Reichswehr mit 100.000 
Mann, davon 4.500 Offiziere und der Reichsmarine mit 15.000 
Mann, davon 1.500 Offiziere und dazu die jetzt geschaffene 
* neue” Armee, deren Zahlen noch nicht bekannt sind. 

Die amtlichen Bestimmungen iiber die Tauglichkeit im 
Heeresdienst, mit denen wir uns befassen, regeln die Art der 
irztlichen Untersuchung und geben dazu noch Richtlinien, 
wie das untersuchte ‘* Menschenmaterial * auf die verschie- 
denen Truppengattungen aufgeteilt werden soll. Das 
* Urteil” iiber die Tauglichkeit soll dem Untersuchten 
bekanntgegeben werden. Merkwiirdig ist die Bestimmung, 
dass der iirztliche Befund den Angehérigen und auch anderen 
Personen mitgeteilt werden soll, wenn es dienstlich notwendig 
ist. Mit anderen Worten: das iirztliche Berufsgeheimnis, 
bisher eine Selbstverstindlichkeit in einem Kulturvolke, ist 
in Deutschland faktisch beseitigt. 

Tauglich sind nur diejenigen Untersuchten, die kraftig 
gebaut, gut entwickelt und frei von solchen Fehlern sind, 
die Ausdauer, Beweglichkeit und Gesundheit beeintrachtigen. 
Es werden aber nicht nur Athleten eingestellt, sondern es 
wird “ auch ” auf geistige Frische Regsamkeit und Charakter- 
festigkeit Wert gelegt. 

Die Mindestgrésse betrigt 154 Zentimeter, etwa 5 Fuss. 
Man nimmt aber vorliufig nur Menschen tiber 160 cm. 

Es gibt sieben Stufen der Taughlichkeit: tauglich 1, 
tauglich 2, bedingt tauglich, zeitlich untauglich, beschrankt 
tauglich, untauglich fiir Wehrdienst, vollig untauglich. 
Uber die Unterschiede dieser verschiedener- Arten von Taug- 
lichkeit und Untauglichkeit gibt es nun einige Kommentare. 

Sehr aufschlussreich ist die Bestimmung, dass die Ergebnisse 
der militiirisechen Untersuchung “ auch” fiir andere Zwecke, 
zB Arbeitsdienst, berufliche Verwendbarkeit ete. nutzbar zu 
machen sind. Der Soldat wird also in Deutschland der 
Normaltyp fiir Beruf und ‘Tiitigkeit sein. Deutschlands 
Ideal und Standard sind von nun an Kaserne und Schlachtfeld. 

Die Waffengattungen melden ihre Spezialwiinsche an. 
Die Infanterie wiinscht Menschen, die den Anstrengungen der 
Miirsche gewachsen sind. Die Ariillerie sucht “ schlank- 
wiichsige ” (!) Wehrpflichtige. Die Kavallerie tordert ** kur- 
zen Oberkérper und lange Beine,” dazu geistige Begabung 
und cine gewisse Schreibfertigkeit. Pioniere miissen ** musku- 
lar’ oder von “ runder K6rperbauform ” sein, Nachrichten- 
Truppen haben “ geistig geweckt ” zu sein, Araftfahr-Truppen 
brauchen Nasenatmung und Matrosen geistige Regsamkeit. 
Das fliegende “ Personal”? der Luftwaffe soll médglichst eine 
Grésse von 165 Zentimeter haben. 

Soldaten nach Mass! Napoleon, Nelson und Fridericus 
wiiren als “ Zwerge”’ oder “ Kriippel”’ ** Vollig untauglich.” 
Aber schon Shakespeare wusste ; ** Though this be madness, 
yet there is method in it.” Pr. G. 
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Japan through Russian Eyes 


By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE 


Tus pertinent book* opens with an essay by Karl Radek 
on “ Japanese and International Fascism ”’ and closes with 
a Manifesto by General Araki on ** Japan in the Era of Showa.” 
Between its boards is to be found a wealth of material, never 
before gathered together in one compass, on the numerous 
organs of military Chauvinism and Fascism which have 
sprung into being in response to the demands of the present 
crisis. Before we examine the sources which its two authors 
have laid under tribute for their purpose, there is a word to 
be said upon the manner of their approach. The contrast 
between the Radek introduction and the Araki conclusion 
raises the vital question whether a Communist, steeped in 
Marxian economic ideology, is the best interpreter of so 
peculiar a phenomenon as Japan reveals herself to be in this 
crisis of her fate. Sir Walter Raleigh long ago warned the 
historian that * whosoever, in writing a modern history, shall 
follow truth too near the heels, it may haply strike out his 
teeth; and when the follower of truth narrows his vision 
with the blinkers of arbitrary doctrine, he may easily mislead 
himself to false conclusions. Complete detachment is a feat 
which the living mind can rarely accomplish, and we all too 
readily colour the object of our search with the pigment of our 
own prejudice. 

This is an apt warning in all contemporary controversy ; 
but it has a special pertinence for those who use a European 
mind to interpret the facts of Asia. *‘* Militarism,’’ ** Com- 
munism,” * Fascism *’; these are European things, and, 
though they exist in tolerably recognizable form in the East, 
they are not the same thing in China or Japan as they are in 
the West. Is there such a thing as Japanese Social-Democracy ? 
Is there even a Japanese proletariat, in the true sense of the 
word ? And what but incredulous hilarity can be provoked 
in the mind of any Soviet citizen who reads in a recent 
Japanese manifesto the forecast of ** a communist society in 
Japan headed by the family of the Emperor.” Yet, even 
with scornful laughter on his lips, the Russian Communist 
would do weil to pause and ask whether he, indeed, knows 
the last word upon social evolution, especially in lands beyond 
<urope. Mr. Crocker, in his interesting study of The Japanese 
Population Problem, thought that he foresaw the possibility 
that “a new economic order unknown to any contemporary 
society ” might arise in Japan. And, assuredly, the interpreter 
who ignores the self-discipline, the moral strength, the sense of 
artistic fitness and the horror of “ jarring the rhythm,” 
which are so strong in the Japanese character, will go far 
astray in his reading of the problem. This is, indeed, the danger 
in which the writers of this book stand; but its readers need 
not run the same risk if they carry with them, as they turn its 
close-packed pages, their knowledge of Japanese history and 
culture. 

So with this caveat in mind, to stave off the hasty conclu- 
sion, We pass to the book before us. And, be it said at once, 
it is a good piece of work, opening up ground which has often 
been surveyed in the casual form of newspaper writing but 
never before in so detailed and documented a monograph. 
Messrs. Tanin and Yohan introduce their enquiry into * the 
military-fascist movement of modern Japan” by a_ brief 
review of the social history of the country from the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868 to the War of 1894. They emphasize the 
incompleteness of the events of 1868, judged as Revolution, 

and attribute to the survival of feudalism those factors in 
Japanese life which at first restricted the free growth of 
‘** bourgeois industrialism *’ and ‘* constitutional democracy ” 





*Militarism and Fascism in Japan. By O. Tanin and E. 
Yohan, with an Introduction by Karl Radek. (Martin Lawrence. 
Bs, 6d.) 


alike. ‘* The economic weakness of the industrial bourgeoisie 
and the compromise between the bourgeoisie and the feudal 
lords which was the basis of the Meiji Restoration, did not 
permit the ‘ liberal school’ and the Constitutional movement 

. . to become strong enough to make a decisive imprint on 
the destiny of the country.” The subsequent growth of capital- 
ism sounded the death-knell of the Samurai as a caste, although 
in fact the feudal chiefs retained their hold on the fighting 
services long after feudalism itself was apparently dead. Mr. 
Radek, in his comment on this part of the book’s historical 
argument, seems to think that the authors, in their attempt to 
remain faithful to history, have overstated the importance of 
those survivals from the past, feudal and other, which give 
Japanese life a significant continuity. Not being under the 
compulsion of fitting Japanese development to any precon- 
ceived interpretation of universal history, we are more likely 
to think that they have not fully appreciated the importance, 
or the survival value, of such factors. Hence their comment 
is not always objective and therefore not as illuminating as their 
diligent study of the facts deserves. 

When we turn to the contemporary picture, however, we 
have nothing but praise for the vivid account which Messrs. 
Tanin and Yohan give of the numerous patriotic, military 
and quasi-socialist leagues and societies that have sprung up 
in recent years to act as the heralds and exponents of Japan's 
mission in Asia. The main purpose of their creators, as of 
their paymasters, whether the latter were the General Staff or 
the great monopolies, has been and now is to guide Japanese 
popular feeling into channels where its strength could be used 
as the driving force behind an active foreign policy in con- 
tinental Asia. The authors explain this alliance between the 
Army and big business by pointing out that Japanese indus- 
trialism and capitalism found their early opportunities in 
** colonial expansion ” because they enjoyed a comparatively 
limited scope at home, and thus acquired a vested interest in 
expansion overseas. We are not told of the many occasions on 
which the great monopolies sought to restrain the exuberance 
of the military party, nor do these two authors seem to appre- 
ciate the extent to which what they call ** finance capital” is 
now seriously apprehensive of the strain imposed on Japanese 
resources by the ambitious programme embodied in the East 
Asia slogan of the militarists. And what is more remarkable 
is that, in describing the ferment of feeling which runs through 
Japanese life today, they say little or nothing of the pressure 
of population and the part which it plays in heightening the 
tension under which the people live. Since their purpose is to 
emphasize the social struggle and to predict its inevitable result, 
they are too much inclined to single out the dark features in the 
picture, and thus they seem to have missed the significance of 
that extraordinary sense of vitality which has impressed all 
recent observers. The bubbling effervescent life of Japan is a 
great fact. If it can find no other outlet but that which is 
being prepared for it by the chauvinist societies so well 
described in this book, Japan has indeed a stormy career 
before her. 

In this career the leadership of the Army will be the key 
of power; and therefore it is in the chapter on ** The Army 
as the Centre of the Reactionary Chauvinist and Fascist 
Movement ” that the reader will find the heart of the book's 
argument. Here the Army appears not only as an organ of 
well-nigh complete constitutional supremacy, but as_ the 
magnetic centre round which revolves a powerful and sinister 
group of reactionary and terrorist organizations of which the 
Black Dragon is perhaps the most notorious. Its spirit is 
clearly revealed in the Araki appendix, and its method 
vividly described in this indispensable volume, 
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An Impassioned Reporter 


In aeeh of History. By Vincent Sheean. (Hamish Hamilton. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tne title, presumably chosen by the English publisher, is a 
quite inadequate label for this astonishing book. But so too 
was the title (Personal History) under which its American 
success Was achieved. A good many young men, English and 
American, who were roaming the world in the 1920's and trying 
to make out what it was all about, have put their adventures 
and confessions into print. Mr. Sheean has produced what is 
go far the most vivid and downright record of that decade. 
His book has been thoroughly written ; it bears the mark of 
unmistakable quality ; it has the force of a deed done with 
entire conviction. 

Vincent Sheean is a young Irish American who as the War 
ended was a student in the University of Chicago, eighteen 
years old. When he awoke to the world he was shocked at his 
own ignorance, but he had the advantage of being able to 
speak two European languages. In 1923 he entered upon his 
apprenticeship to international politics at the Lausanne con- 
ference and at Geneva in the following year. His adventures 
as special correspondent began in the Rhineland when the Ruhr 
occupation was breaking down, and a brief spell of Madrid 
under Primo de Rivera preluded his first contact with warfare, 
in Morocco. He forced his way through to the Riff, knew 
Abd-el-Krim during the few months of his triumph over the 
Spanish troops, and then, after hardships and escapes which 
would have done credit to one of the old travellers in the lands 
of the Prophet, he saw the Riffian leader go down before the 
power of France. Next, on behalf of a great American syndi- 
cate he was in China at the time of the abortive revolution. 
In 1927 the armies of Canton had swept up to the Yangtze 
and taken Hankow and Nanking. A Communist coup seemed 
imminent, and Moscow denounced Borodin for not bringing it 
off. Mr. Sheean was close to Borodin and Madame Sun Yat 
Sen (his portrait sketches of both are excellent), and he makes 
plain what must have happened if Borodin had yielded to the 
clamour of those who were demanding a decree proclaiming all 
power to the Soviets. The fate of the Communist parties 
throughout the world, says Mr. Sheean, depended upon that 
issue eight years ago. Borodin himself was under no illusion. 
He knew that riparian China lay, as it lies today, at the mercy 
of the Western navies ; and in any case Chiang Kai-Shek was 
there to destroy the revolution in his own way. Driven afield 
by his employers in pursuit of what they called personal adven- 
tures—though he happened to be in Hankow, then the world’s 
most marvellous news-centre—Mr. Sheean made a cross- 
journey to Peking and thence to Moscow, witnessing the first 
anniversary of the 1917 Revolution from which Trotsky was 
excluded. He devotes 100 thrilling pages to his experiences 
in China. They cover little more than six months, and Mr. 
Sheean says that, so far as his newspapers were concerned, the 
upshot was flat failure. That may be; but one is tempted to 
ask whether there can be one among his contemporaries who 
could claim to have packed into a single half-year as much 
political excitement and intense personal experience as fell to 
the lot of this remarkable youth at the centre of the Chinese 
tragedy. 

Mr. Sheean has succeeded in heightening the interest of his 
narrative to the end. his is due in the main to two examples 
of his method and spirit. He gives an impassioned account 
of his doings in Palestine during the terrifying outbreak of 
1929, and he reveals the essential features of an absorbing 
friendship which, as he confesses, was the one thing of trans- 
cendent significanze in his life before thirty. 

Mr. Sheean’s relations with Jewry have been unusual, and 
for himself highly disturbing. The friends who most deeply 
influenced his early years were Jews. He went to Palestine 
by arrangement with the Zionists, intellectually detached 
but sympathetic with their cause. In a few brilliantly written 
pages he recounts the circumstances of his change of mind 
and heart. His despatches from Jerusalem were the first to 
reach the American Press. Their statements and implications, 
as to the relative responsibility of Arab and Jew, provoked a 
storm of resentment, which was renewed when Mr. Sheean, 
against his own interests, testified before the commission of 
inquiry appointed by the Labour Government. He says that 
the horrors of this time finished him as a news correspondent : 
the things he saw and knew made it impossible for him to 


act as an objective observer and reporter. He is aware, of 
course, that his final chapter must reopen the controversy and 
bring further objurgations on his head. But he assures us 
that he has done with the Holy Land as he has done with 
journalism. 

As for the friendship here described, it stands in need 
of no explanation. In China and Russia Mr. Sheean’s personal 
life was dominated by a Jewish-American girl, Rayna Prohme, 
a devoted supporter of Borodin, whose ardent spirit burnt 
itself out when she exchanged Shanghai for Moscow. Their 
relationship, as precisely defined by Mr. Sheehan, is symp- 
tomatic of our epoch, and it deserved this memorial. 
He tells of his agonized effort to keep Rayya from the 
Bolshevik equivalent of taking the veil, of his failure at the 
moment of her death, and of her final conquest of his thought 
and purpose. His closing reflections on the world crisis, like 
his comments on England and his friends among the English 
intelligentsia, make an odd contrast to the maturity of his 
chronicle of events. All the areas of confusion and anguish 
he has seen, what are they, he asks, but parts of the one vast 
problem to which the sentient individual must relate himself ? 
Quite so; and yet he imagines the spirit of Rayna enjoining 
him to “ stop talking nonsense about Jews and Arabs” just 
after, in some of his best writing, he has been reminding his 
readers how stern and ineradicable that ** nonsense ” is. 

S. K. Ratcirre. 


Christ and Communism 


Christ and Communism. By Stanley Jones. 
Stoughton. 5s.) 
Communism. By Ralph Fox. 


(Hodder and 


(The Bodley Head. 3s. 6d.) 


A LITTLE more than a year ago I heard Dr. Stanley Jones, as 
last speaker in a crowded public meeting, hold the attention 
of a tired audience for nearly an hour, while he spoke of the 
challenge of communism and the response which the Christian 
church ought to make to it. He had just completed an exten- 
sive tour in China and Japan, and he had gathered some 
impressions from a journey through Russia. The speech 
arrested its hearers by incisive challenging statements and by 
vivid illustrations drawn from the personal contacts with all 
sorts of folk which Dr. Stanley Jones so easily establishes. 
As he sees it, the countries of the Far East, particularly China 
and India, are wavering between Christ and Communism, 
and the critical period lies in the next twenty-five years. The 
only adequate response of the Church must be to take Christ’s 
gospel seriously. Like Henry Drummond, Dr. Stanley Jones 
interprets the quotation from Isaiah, ** the spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, for He hath anointed me to preach the gospel to 
the poor,” as the programme of Christianity, and the pro- 
gramme includes deliverance from economic oppression and 
poverty, from physical disease and from inward hurt and sin. 
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The programme outlined in a speech a vear ago has now been 
expanded into a book, and into a most stimulating book. 

The communism which is attracting students and workers 
in China and India is expounded with complete conviction 
and a fluent pen by Mr. Ralph Fox in the volume he has just 
contributed to the Twentieth Century Library. Mr. Fox, who 
in his earlier writings interpreted the feelings and outlook of 
factory workers with considerable forcefulness and some inde- 
pendence of judgement, has now surrendered completely to 
the spell of Russia. The teachings of Marx as interpreted by 
the genius Lenin, and the teachings of Lenin as interpreted 
by the great Stalin, are the source of pure unadulterated truth 
and of unimpeachable wisdom. Just because his enthusiasm 
for Russian communism is so naive, the exposition by Mr. 
Fox can be cordially commended to all who wish to under- 
stand the nature and appeal of this revolutionary movement. 
Mr. Fox is very graphic and concrete in his discussion of the 
world-crisis, and he does not bother about philosophical top- 
hamper like dialectical materialism. He is quite confident 
that every people must travel the Moscow road, and he 
expects the crisis in China and India to be decided in favour 
of communism, The next advances are to come there. But 
everywhere, sooner or later, the working classes will discover 
in the communists their only true leaders. 

A comparison of the two books is instructive. Outside 
Russia, communist revolutionary movements have so far been 
a complete failure in Europe. Mr. Fox attributes this failure 
to the poltroonery of social democrats and labour parties. 
Dr. Stanley Jones lays his finger on the true cause in com- 
miunist ruthlessness. ‘* The communists gained by that ruth- 
lessness, a quick and comparatively easy victory in the local 
Russian situation and in doing so defeated their ends in the 
larger world situation.” If communism does succeed in 
China, it will be due to the ignorance of the masses and to the 
fact that an old culture has crumbled under the impact of 
Western science. It is not unnatural that Mr. Fox is most 
hopeful of China and India. H. G. Woop. 


Mr. 


Queen Victoria. 


Benson’s Victotfia 
By E. F. Benson. 16s.) 


Mr. E. F. Benson may not have written the last book, but 
he has anyhow written the best, about a Sovereign who still 
excites such large public interest that the chronicler canr ot 
as yet be invited to give up his pen to the historian. Two 
distinguished writers, among many, have undertaken and 
accomplished the same task as Mr. Benson; their ability 
and industry were no less than his, but while Mr. Strachey 
was perhaps a little too critical and Sir Sidney Lee a little 
cold, Mr. Benson, with peculiar knowledge of his subject, 
has painted a portrait warm in colour, rich, but not over- 
burdened, with detail, and furnished with a well-filled-in 
background. He may possibly have found that the chief 
difficulty in writing of Queen Victoria lies in deciding how 
far it is right to distinguish the Sovereign from the woman, 
the reign from the ruler. No hues are of course too vivid 
with which to depict her wholly beneficent sway over a 
constantly swelling people, but Mr. Benson is quick to see 
and to delineate with sharp pencil some of the shadows 
which fall across the character of a Queen, much of whose 
life claims our entire sympathy no less than our unstinted 
admiration. 


(Longmans. 


From beginning to end of her long reign Victoria was sure— 
and here she was indisputably right-—that it was for the 
happiness of England and for the prosperity of the Empire 
that her tiny hands should grip the sceptre as long as there 
was a grain of strength left in them: she was equally sure— 
and here she was on less firm ground—that, this being so, 
her state of health—real or imaginary—her wishes, her 
convenience, her adopted routine of life must rank before 
all other considerations. The Prince Consort’s will had been 
the law which she had gladly, if sometimes unconsciously, 
obeyed, and his death rendered that law more binding on her 
than ever. ‘‘ No human power,” she told the King of the 
Belgians with some asperity, ‘* will make me swerve from 
what he planned and wished.” The curious point is that 
anyone so entirely honest with herself, as with everyone else, 
should have translated those plans-and wishes.into an excuse 
for holding herself, through a leng period of years, austerely 


aloof from all mundane happenings other than those forceq 
upon her by circumstance. So early as in 1864 The Time, 
was unsparing in advice, little removed from censure, as tg 
the necessity of discarding the ‘‘ indulgence of an unavailj 

grief,” and it fell to the Radical orator John Bright to defeng 
the Queen, to whom Radicalism was abhorrent, for the 
‘*‘ injustice done to her in reference to her desolate and 
widowed position.” 

Mr. Benson very aptly suggests that the alternate moods o| 
irritation and depression induced by the political contro. 
versies which fitfully raged round the Queen, and which 
especially marked her attitude to Mr. Gladstone, were due, 
in no little degree, to conditions beyond her control; he js 
especially happy in underlining the new creation of a sense 
of enjoyment, the complete turning over, so to speak, of a 
new leaf in the chapter of life which came with the marriage 
of the Queen’s youngest daughter to a highly attractive 
and amiable Prince. With the death of Lord Beaconsfield 
in 1881, there had passed the last of the men who exercised 
any direct influence on the Queen’s personal doings; now 
there was, to use a homely phrase, a “‘ man about the house” 
again and, whether at Windsor, Osborne or Balmoral, there 
was to be noticed a sparkle of gaiety and a fund of hearty 
goodwill unknown for nearly a quarter of a century. Victoria 
loved children and children, who are quick to detect true 
motherliness in a woman’s breast, be she never so exalted, 
loved her; in the nursery and schoolroon, in the grand- 
children’s ailments and amusements, their lessons and their 
holidays, the Queen found a new interest which went to 
soften any little crusts of hardness she had allowed to form 
and which might well be attributed to the heavy respon- 
sibilities and the unceasing, and as she thought often un- 
requited, labours which had beset her. Mr. Benson alludes 
more than once to the vein of iron to be detected in a character 
essentially feminine and he has a word for the youthful 
vindictiveness which caused the temporary estrangement 
between Victoria and her mother, the not-too-tactful Duchess 
of Kent. Vindictiveness was perhaps the one fault against 
which Victoria had to fight and evidently not to fight in 
vain. For in her later correspondence there is no trace 
of any such feelings as, for instance, marked her refusal 
to allow an officer, who had surely purged his offence in blood 
and fire, to be employed even in the service of the Khedive 
of Egypt, or again when she forbade from Court a lady who 
had instituted well-justified proceedings for a separation 
from her husband, the offence here being that the husband 
was at that time the Sovereign’s representative in one of 
the Dominions. 

The sun which had shone almost continuously during 
Victoria’s reign was to set under clouds which at times were 
black with menace; no reverse or disappointment in the 
weary Boer warfare was to damp her spirits or to daunt 
her courage, but the strain told sorely on an already tired 
woman and, in the beginning of 1900, it was clear that a 
life, still very precious to the country, was fast ebbing out. 
The Queen’s lack of sympathy with the Heir Apparent, 
despite her genuine affection for him, is a point which of course 
no biographer can fail to score, but at least be it remembered 
that it was with the name of her eldest son on her lips that the 
mother passed to her rest. 

Whatever faults or failings Mr. Benson, or anyone else, 
may assign to Queen Victoria, this at least is irrefutably 
true: she had just passed her eighteenth birthday when she 
mounted a Throne which, largely owing to its misuse by her 
predecessors, was almost immediately to creak even under 
her slender weight; she had passed her eightieth winter 
when she left, as a legacy, an Empire for which the history of 
the world can furnish no parallel and whose grandeur was 
largely due to her own efforts to identify the British Sovereign 
with the unifying spirit of Imperialism. ‘Through 60 years 
she laboured incessantly, untiringly, and every year was to 
deepen the impression that the Sovereign typified all the 
common interests of all the people who own that Sovereign’s 
sway. 

Mr. Benson may find some to disagree with certain points 
in his treatment of a stately figure ; he will find a great many 
more to thank him heartily for having, with such elaborate 
pains, attempted to show us what manner of woman Quecn 
Victoria was and what were the ineffable glories of her reign. 

GEORGE ARTHUR. 
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D. H. Lawrence: a personal record by E. T. 


In ‘Sons and Lovers’ D. H. Lawrence drew E. 'T.’s portrait as Miriam. Here she 
draws a fine and sensitive picture of Lawrence as a youth and in early manhood. 5s. 





Coleridge and S. T. C. 
| STEPHEN POTTER 


A study of Coleridge’s inner duality. The 
author shows with a striking display of cor- 
roborative evidence, the two elements in the 
man. A stimu'ating piece of critical analysis. 

83. 6d. 


Storm Song and 


A Bride for the Unicorn 
two plays by DENIS JOHNSTON 


author of ‘The Moon in the Yellow River.’ 
Reviewing the latter play in the Spectator, 
Mr. Verschoyle wrote : ‘ It appears to me that it 
is one of the finest plays in English language.’ 

Os. 


The Blue Tunnyman 
ANDREW ANDREWS 


Small boat sailing in all kinds of craft, in home 
and foreign waters. ‘The book is racy and 
amusing and describes a surprising variety of 
adventures. _ Illustrated. 10s. Od. 


King George V 
SIR GEORGE ARTHUR, Bart. 


lor His Majesty’s Jubilee Sir George Arthur 
has revised and brought up to date his stan- 
dard and authorised life of King George V. 

FLORIN BOOKS 2s. 


The ‘Johanna Maria’ 
ARTHUR VAN SCHENDEL 


‘To me this story of Jacob Browwer and the 
ship “ Johanna Maria” rings like an epic. It 
runs, too, as an epic should—cleanly, the nar- 


. . . . > 
rative, naked, stripped, and intent on its mark. 
From the introduction by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 

Publication May 7 


Petals and Places 
CONSTANCE SITWELL 


Author of ‘ Flowers and Elephants’ 


The English scene and English people seen 
by a writer of delicate prose and fine sensi- 
bilities; the imagined diary of one who re- 
turns to England after several years abroad. 


Publication May 7 5s. 


Three Men in the Snow 
ERICH KASTNER 


The bitter ironies of ‘labian’ give place to 
the exuberant fun and resourceful inver- 
tiveness of ‘Emil and the Detectives.’ A 
delectable novel with enough satire to make 
its boisterous fun immense'y palatable. 7s. 6d. 


Design for Transition 
JOSEPH THORP 


A study in centrifugal politics. A practical 
study of immediate steps that can be 
taken towards the solution of our present 
discontents. 3s. 6d. 





The Destructive Element: A Study of 
Modern Writers and Beliefs 8s, 6d. 
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Messrs. Coleridge 
Coleridge and S. F.C. By Stephen:Potter. (Cape. 8s, 6d:) 
** COLERIDGE is in ‘the air,” said a friend watching a reviewer 
at work (a moving sight) ; wherever he is, he has someone to 
look after his balance. Mr. Potter has established himself 
ulready as one of the ablest and readiest Coleridgeans. He 


proceeds on the general principle that Coleridge must be_ 


yiewed without perpetually wishing he had done something 
else ; and also that Coleridge was a mighty activity, not a 
snoozing failure; and further, that Coleridge is too many- 
sided for one man to sap at from every side. He ends his 
present study with a wish for ‘* some celestial B.Litt. or 
Ph.D. candidate,” to tackle a huge parallel of Coleridge and 
Gocthe. Meanwhile (and I for one am quite content) he sends 
forth his own uncelestial yet magnetic figure of Coleridge. 

Perhaps I should have written “ figures.”’ The title, puzzling 
at first glance, is apt for the nature of the study. Mr. Potter 
has ‘invented names, ‘ Coleridge’ for the developing Per- 
sonality, and ‘S. T. C.’ for the fixed character.” §S. T. C. is 
the gentleman who comes out when the weather is official. 
He sometimes, makes Mr. Potter think of Pecksniff, sometimes 
of Micawber. He is joint author with Coleridge of the works, 
but not to the marked advantage of these. ‘‘ Even the climax 
of the poetry, the final version of The Ancient Mariner, seems 
to me not quite clear of S. T.C. Is not the Watts-like sentiment 
at the end an estecean addition 7 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 


All things both great and small...” 


It is in the chapter entitled ‘ Unity and Unitarianism ” 
that Mr. Potter himself feels the duality most obvious which 
he everywhere traces with such zest and point. The contradic- 
tion between Coleridge’s ‘‘ dynamic principles,” his psycho- 
logical mastery, and his religiose incantations, is to the critic 
* the clearest cut example of his main theme.” Who has not 
been infuriated with the Sage of Highgate when he conceals 
all his common and scientific sense and argues on the basis 
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The Bank would like to impress upon the 
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that the ‘rainbow was exhibited for the first time after 
God's covenant with Noah?” But it is the essence of y, 
Potter's work that he does not presume upon the occasion, 
when anyone can gravel Samuel. So, sometimes, Dr. Johnson 
might be caught. Particularly towards Coleridge's religioy 
books would Mr. Potter invite our thorough attention, He 
speaks of them with the intensity of an experience beyond the 
normal, 










Moreover, he stands on no ceremony with the providers of 
short histories of philosophy, so far as they have misdeal 
with Coleridge. It must be left for them to defend themselves, 
and if they use the intruded flummery of S. T. C. artfully 
enough they may get away with it for another term. But Mr 
Potter has defined the share of S. T. C. and set apart the true 
philosopher of feeling. I shall always suppose that Coleridge 
was too powerful in and liberal with brilliantly clear maxims, 
distillations of idea, symbolized differentiations, to pass ag a 
Larger Philosopher. Or perhaps I have skipped the prolonged 
passages which might give him the semblance of qualification, 















.Few writers have praised the prose style of Coleridge ; few 
have allowed that he had one. He had too many, perhaps, 
Of much that he has written without thinking about the 
literary effect, Mr. Potter says: “If I had to put my own 
realization in a phrase it would be that—his works have 
meaning. That these long, hortatory, exculpatory sentences 
have meaning.” At the same time, the critic observes, ‘ Read. 
ing them through I am appalled, for my own sake, at the 
goodness in these pages. It lies in the quotations .. . the 
potency of these seems to sun the colour out of the elucidatory 
comments which surround them.” Coleridge, indeed, when 
undisturbed and unrestrained, presents his wisdom in vital 
shapes, possible only to Ancient Mariners. But his com. 
mentator is a modest man. His keen thinkings are not 
withered by those radiant fires. It may be that his informality 
sometimes loses him more than it gains. But he plays his 
part very sensibly. He, too, can sum up expeditiously. 


















The book contains a certain leavening of passages from 
manuscript, and one of these may be passed on to any who do 
not swallow the Coleridge—S. T. C. notion: “A beautiful Piece 
of Reasoning ... not beautiful because it is understood 
as true, but because it is felt, as a [?Product] of Reason, ie, 
immediate, and with the facility analogous to Life.” 













EpMUND BLUNDEN. 


Lola Montez 


The Magnificent Montez. By Horace Wyndham. (Hutchinson, 


18s.) 

Ir is not remarkable that Lola Montez should have been the 
quarry of so many popular biographers, since every generation 
finds it agreeable to refresh its memory about such a figure 
with a new and mildly scandalous volume, but it is curious 
that she should never also have caught the interest of any 
serious writer with a specialized knowledge of psychology, 
since the eccentricities of her character combined with her 
extraordinary career would clearly provide the materials for 
a fascinating study. Perhaps until now the difficulty has been 
the numerous conflicts in evidence about the details of her 
life, and the publication of Mr. Wyndham’s book, in which 
many such points are satisfactorily enough settled, may 
possibly provide the impetus for the writing of such a study. 
The: Magnificent Montez is certainly not itself the required 
volume, since Mr. Wyndham does no more than record the 
varying fortunes of her life, and does not attempt to assess 
the peculiar and passionate addiction to physical violence 
and the continuous pursuit of fantasy in the form of a system- 
atic imposture that were the most interesting elements in 
her character. But it certainly leaves the outlines of her 
career appreciably clearer than before and solves a number 
of hitherto disputed problems. 








Mr. Wyndham proves conclusively enough that Lola Montez 
was entirely without the Spanish blood and birthplace which 
in later years she was at such pains to claim, being born in 
Limerick barracks, the daughter of one Ensign Gilbert and 
his Trish wife. Her childhood was spent in India, in Montrose, 
and in Bath, from the last of which, at the age of sixteen, 
she cloped with Lieutenant Thomas James, an officer of the 
2ist Bengal Native Infantry, in whose company she had her 
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second experience of Indian life. 
last long, and, though the initial deviations from rectitude 
were his, she was soon legally separated from her husband— 
as the result of what was picturesquely described in court as 
‘behaviour at which a crocodile would blush.” From 
matrimony she turned to the stage, investing herself for the 
purpose with Spanish nationality and a Spanish upbringing. 
Her stage career in London was torpedoed by the interference 
of the absurd and malicious Lord Ranelagh, and finding 
England unremunerative she moved to the Continent, appear- 
ing with varying success in Belgium, Germany, Poland, 
Russia and France. Mr. Wyndham has sifted the probable 
from the unlikely in the events of these vears well, and though 
he is compelled to remain evasive on one or two points his 
account as a whole is coherent and convincing. Lola Montez 
had clearly only a very meagre talent for the stage, and it 
was obviously less her acting and dancing than her great 
beauty, her picturesque violence, her capacity for deception 
(and self-deception) and her mastery of all the arts of publicity 
that were responsible for the reputation which she acquired. 
Her conquests were numerous, but despite the popular 
belief it is clear that in most cases she was much more pursued 
than pursuing. Of her most famous conquest—that © of 
Ludwig of Bavaria this is, of course, not true, that particular 
victory being part of the deliberate, premeditated design. 
revealed to Dumas, to “ hook a prince.” The story of her 
two years in Bavaria is well known, but Mr. Wyndham’s 
account of her captivation of Ludwig and the manner. in 
which —raised to the nobility and magnificently housed in 
a specially constructed palace—she inspired him to pilot ‘his 
country to catastrophe is more circumstantial and more 
reliable than most. 

The rest of her life was a gradual decline from the climax 
of her Bavarian triumph. She married, as impermanently 
as before, another Englishman. She turned to authorship, 
unsuccessfully at the first venture though with satisfactory 
results some years later. She migrated to America, returning 
to the stage on which after a period of enormous success she 
gradually lost her hold. She married again, this time sclecting 
an obscure journalist who incontinently died. She became 
a lecturer, dabbled in spiritualism, and finally embraced 
religious revivalism, At the time of her death, in 1861, ‘she 
was reported to look back on the excitements of her career 
in «a mood of humble penitence. 

Mr. Wyndham’s record of her life is certainly the most 
reliable that has been published in this country, but it has 
little literary distinction. His style is repetitive, diffuse. 
and encrusted with clichés, there are numerous sentences in 
gross defiance of orthodox grammar, and spelling mistakes 
(or, on a more chiritable analysis, printer's errors) are not 
unknown, There is little to choose for literary merit between 
Mr. Wyndham’s narrative and the selections from Lola 
Montez’s writings which are included in an appendix. 


Derek VERSCHOYLE, 


The Delights of Etheria 


The Unfolding Universe. By J. Arthur 
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Findlay. (Rider. 
‘uat there is another life, that death is the door through which 
we enter it, that the human spirit is immortal, that immortal 
spirits can communicate with those which animate bodies and 
live upon the earth—-these for most of us are assumptions. 
Some of us think them probable, others desirable. Whether 
they are probable, is a matter of evidence ; whether they are 
desirable, a matter of taste. For my part I share the repug- 
nance expressed by Adam in Back to Methuseluh for the pros- 
pect of immortality. What a vista of illimitable boredom ! 
And if Iam told that, being purely spiritual, I shall be exempt 
from what I now call boredom, I insist that a being so changed 
is no longér recognizably me. Spiritualists, however, do not 
share these qualms. Convinced that immortality is a fact, 
they are convinced also that it is a desirable one. They not 
only know that the spirit survives: they rejoice to know it. 

Set forth by Mr. Findlay, their claims are sufficiently start- 


ling. Religion, we are told, has hitherto been based upon 
faith; but Spiritualism is based upon knowledge. This 


knowledge is in its turn based upon evidence: “ The result 


The marriage did not 
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of my discoveries, which I have-based upon unassailable ev. 
‘dence, I have given to the world ” and has been substantia 
"by hard and vigorous thinking : “ Throughout my book Thayp 
always stressed the demand that people should cease to accey 
‘what they are told and think for themselves,” since “ know. 
ledge will come when people can think logically, rationally ang 
clearly.” Nothing, it is claimed, can be more important ¢ 
the knowledge so reached, the announcement of Spiritualig 
truth being ranked among the great discoveries which hg 
changed the outlook of the human race, such as the Copernieg, 
‘revolution and the discovery of evolution. Consequently 
“we ” (spiritualists) “have a great responsibility, as ony 
much of the future happiness and well-being of our rag 
depends.” Nor can we doubt the attractiveness of the truths 
so discovered. Mr, Findlay’s own success testifies it, Thy 
present work is the third of a trilogy. This comprises On th, 
Edge of the Etheric, which has run through thirty-five edition, 
in three years, has been translated into fifteen languages anq 
printed in Braille, and The Rock of Truth, of which eleye, 
editions were sold in the first year of publication. I do not 
doubt that the present book will be equally popular, Fo 
how comforting are its assertions. 


First, it contains an assurance of perfection. Mind being 
the only reality, the object of life is to think ‘* better anq 
greater thoughts.”” Now this precisely is what we cannot help 
doing. ‘* We think better thoughts because we must, not 
otherwise.” And although humanity in the mass may experi. 
ence ** temporary stagnation and setbacks,” it will be carried 
along on this * ever widening stream of developing thought 
. . . till we come to the sea of full understanding, when all will 
be understood.” Nothing can prevent this consummation, but 
we can hasten it. Yet even our efforts to hasten it are deter. 
mined. * If we do so, here again it is because we must, as the 
urge is in us to do so.’ Complete understanding, then, is not 
only ours for the asking. We cannot help but ask it. If com. 
plete understanding seems a little arid as a goal, Mr. Findlay 
has other gifts to offer. We shall not only be completely 
knowledgeable, we shall also be completely happy : after 
death we shall begin a life of happiness, “in which we shall 
know what life really is . . . when it comes it will obliterate 
from our memory all our past suffering and disappointments.” 
To complete knowledge and complete happiness is added 
* harmony with the Divine Mind” and the becoming “ in 
tune with the infinite.’ Nor does Mr. Findlay hesitate to be 
specific. He tells us, for example, how those of us who suffer 
from bodily deformities will be cured—* thus the hunchback, 
the deformed, the lame and the halt will be trained in Etheria 
to straighten their misshapen bodies and limbs by concentrated 
thought.” 


It is not difficult to see why Mr. Findlay’s books are popular, 
Few, indeed, are the wishes which they do not fulfil. But 
though wishes father thoughts, they do not breed evidence. 
Where, then, one asks, is the evidence ? It is, of course, given 
elsewhere, to be precise, in On the Edge of the Etheric. The 
present book, addressed only to those who accept this evidence, 
is concerned to develop its implications. The limitation is a 
considerable disadvantage to those who do not accept it or who 
find it doubtful, since it reduces the method of the present book 
to that of sheer assertion, by which the writer appears to 
supply the place of knowledge by converting his conjectures 
into dogmas, 

Regarded as a series of assertions, the book is not markedly 
successful, It is much too long; it is ill arranged, the same 
matter reappearing in the most unexpected places; __ it is 
repetitive and it is platitudinous. There are altogether too 
many remarks of the type ‘ ignorance is lack of knowledge, 
lack of mental images born from experience.’’ When assertion 
takes on the semblance of argument, the result is not impres- 
sive. Here is a sample: ‘ Mind,” we are told, “ is the only 
reality . . . existence means thinking.” Five lines later on, 
we are told that ‘* consciousness consists of thought stimulated 
by surrounding substance.”” What, then, one wants to know, 
is this ‘* surrounding substance * ? Apparently it is ‘* physical 
and etheric substance.” Is this mind? It is not, since it is 
opposed to mind, and Mr, Findlay is concerned to tell us how 
we may win free of it and dominate it. Does it then exist? 

Clearly it does not, since only mind exists. How, then, can 
it act as a stimulus? . . . It is all very difficult. 

C. E. M. Joan. 
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The Rothschild Family 


Lady de Rothschild and her Daughters, 1821-1931. 
Cohen. (John Murray. 12s.) 


By Lucy 


THOSE who are so readily deluded by the facile misdemeanours 
and odd American gabble of the talking picture would be well 
advised to read from time to time, by way of corrective, a few 
of those plain, unimaginative books which deal with actual 
facts and with real documents. The mere pungency of the 
** talkie” medium, with its conventional technique of spicing 
or trimming, should be enough to put the spectator on his 
guard. But the public is only too willing, it would seem, to 
encourage the toleration of any spurious novelty or shoddy 
pretence. That is why a corrective is obviously desirable. 
Without such restorations of sanity and of authentic lineament 
we are in danger of accepting a distorted image of great events 
and of great characters in which fraud and ignorance take an 
equal share. I emphasize the point, which I believe to be of 
considerable importance, because this book about the Roth- 
schild family is the sort of book which does reveal the contrast 
between the mobilized impertinence of talkie-twaddle and the 
actual events of life. 

The House of Rothschild, built by a ruthless genius for 
capitalization, with typical recoils of charity or philanthropy, 
typical essays in respectable atonement, provides an obvious 
theme for drama. For this reason, a sober, documented book 
on the Rothschild family is likely to be of some value. The 
centre of the tableau will always remain a rather grim financial 
edifice, defiantly rococo, but we are delighted to perceive a 
herbaceous border of elegant and often lovable women, pre- 
serving and extending the more gracious humanities. 

This book has no literary pretension, and it can hardly be 
described as a biographical work ; its value and interest (and 
it has a considerable degree of both) depend entirely upon the 
numerous letters or diaries which are reproduced or quoted. 
If we question the editor’s discrimination. in a good many 
instances, and if we deplore frequently her awkward methods 
of clipping or dissecting, we can have no doubt as to the 
interest of her material. The larger part of this interest, for 
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most readers, will probably be found less in the Rothschij 
family itself than in the references to many of the signj 
figures of the nineteenth century. We are:not greatly etiter. 
tained by the manufactured love-letters of Anthony de Rot, 
schild to his ‘* best Lou,” or by the primly correct replies of 
Miss Montefiore. But the meeting with Mr. Thackeray, Who 
admitted that he had a bad opinion of Jews, is unquestionably 
interesting; and so are the first impressions of R 
Gladstone (always a Rothschild idol), Disraeli and his wig, 
From the first, our sympathies are with Louisa de Rothse 

a sweet and intelligent woman, who was really so Unaffected 
by the “ financial affairs” of her scheming Anthony, He 
figure makes a graceful, redeeming appearance in the famj 
scene, never tremendously impressive, though invari 
charming. But the portrait is undeveloped, the narrative jg 
incomplete. Mere references excite our frustrated curiosity, 
mere glimpses leave us guessing or bewildered. We anticipate 


some remarkable news about the revolutions of 1848, and ye ff 


are disappointed when the grievously. curtailed passage 
abruptly come toanend. An unhappy system of chronological 
order, with alternations of advance and return, keeps jerking 
us backwards and forwards until we begin to lose our sense of 
direction. The journals of the Rothschild daughters, Constang 
and Annie, are delightful fragments, with odd Victorian 
pictures of “ the photographe man ” (who was “ not polite”) 
and of the emotional French governess who excited them gy 
much about her ‘intended marriage.” Like other littk 
Jewish girls, Constance and Annie were intelligent and prema. 
turely emotional. It is unexpected to find these young ladies, 
when they have grown up, delighting in “a chance cigar,” 
though agreeing that it was improper for a woman to smoke 
regularly. The diaries and letters of the two girls are of much 
interest as evidence of the outlook of a cultured Jewish family 
in Victorian England. Unhappily, the clippings and other 
dislocations are perpetually confusing and often bring the 
reader to a pause. The chronological asides are the chief 
cause of the trouble : on page 147, for example, a quotation 
from a letter of 1849 is followed by one of 1886, which, in its 
turn, is followed by a resumption of narrative in 1871, while 
on the next page we find ourselves in 1878. A very much 
fuller annotation is needed to explain many allusions which, 
to the younger readers of the present day, will remain obscure: 
Again, greater frankness in reproducing the documents would 
have increased our entertainment ; as, for example, in the 
lively account by Constance of the Court at Vienna in 1878, 
where prudish dots evidently attest the removal of some 
amusing gossip about Princess Metternich and others. 

In 1877 Constance married the delicately flamboyant Cyril 
Flower, one of the prettiest of the bearded Victorian gentlemen, 
who had a fine taste in marbles, poetry, boots, declamation, 
politics and overcoats. He was elected as the Member for 
Brecon in 1880, This brought Constance into touch with 
many of the notable statesmen of the ‘eighties, while the fine 
taste of Cyril naturally made him acquainted with poets and 
painters as well. But Mr. Flower was not always fine enough, 
and when he met Tennyson he was rebuked for saying that he 
was “awfully glad.” In 1892 Flower, who had become a 
remarkably efficient Liberal. was offered, and accepted, a 
peerage. He became Lord Battersea. When he was offered 
the governorship of New South Wales in 1893 his wife and 
mother-in-law induced him to refuse. ‘* Lady de Rothschild 
had hoped for a political career for her son-in-law,” the editor 
observes, “* but an upheaval such as a governorship of one of the 
colonies had never crossed her mind.” Battersea’s reluctant 
sacrifice of this ‘** upheaval,” and his wife’s inconvenient failure 
to appreciate the sacrifice, led to a temporary coolness, if not 
to an incurable dislocation of sentiment. The reader could 
spare many of the trivial details of family life at Overstrand, 
which are of no inherent interest, and he will regret the expur- 
gation of a talk with Meredith. But the book is a social docu- 
ment of peculiar value, and its value is chiefly evident in the 
Victorian scraps. Undoubtedly the arrangement of the 
material is erratic and the method of excision is regrettable ; 
but this, however annoying it may be, will not prevent the 
reader from enjoving most of it and from delighting in many 
encounters, many discoveries. 

The Index is totally inadequate, and conveys the unfair 
impression that the book is of no importance. In the event 
of a second edition, a proper Index might well be provided. 
C. E, VULuramy. 
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for : 
' Che Cancer ‘thos 


FULHAM ROAD, LONE 8.3 











wilt you please send a Special Gift to the Silver 
Jubilee Thanksgiving Fund for The Cancer 
Hospital (free), Fulham Road, London, S.W. 3, and 
so help on its two-fold work—the treatment of 
patients suffering from Cancer, and Research into 
the causes of this dreadful disease and means for 
its ultimate cure? 


As a memento of the occasion all gifts, large and small, 
will be acknowledged by a multi-coloured receipt 
(illustrated above), size 13 in. x 10 in., printed on 
ivory cards, bearing the portraits of Their Majesties 
The King and Queen. 


Please address your gift to The Earl of Granard, The 
Cancer Hospital (free), Fulham Road, London, S.W.3, 
marking your envelope “ Silver Jubilee.” 


ECAUSE it really softens the 
beard, and yet protects the 
skin from irritation, you can 
shave with Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream in less time than usual. 


The greatest problem in making 
shaving easier. is not in the 
razor-edge, but in the lubricant 
which must be used to soften 
the beard and to hold it in 
a position to be cut. With 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream the 
most sensitive skin is soothed 
and the most stubborn beard 
yields to the emollient touch 
of a perfected cream. In a 
week a man learns to shave 
confidently, and therefore 
quickly. Try it with the tube 
we offer Free. 




























Large tube 1/6 from all chemists, 
or 1f you have not yet tried Parkc- 
Daws Shaving Cream send now for 
7-day free sample tube to Euthymol, 
Box 113/28, 50 Beak St., London, W.1 
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GOOD OPERA 
GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA HOUSE, 


LEWES, SUSSEX. 
FOR FIVE WEEKS, Monday, May 27, to Saturday, June 29, 


1935. 


MOZART FESTIVAL 


In German. “DIE ZAUBERFLCETE.” 
tMay 27, 31; June 8, 11, 14, 20, 25, 29. Kocova, Rautawaara, Eisinger, 
Vane, Radford, Beckwith, Schonning, de la Porte, Mitchell, Ludwig, Morgan 
Jones, Ziegler, Fassbaender, Brownlee, Henderson, Kassan, Andresen, 
“DIE ENTFUEHRUNG AUS DEM SERAIL.” 
June 19, 22, 24, 26, 28. 
Kocova, Fisinger, Nash, Ludwig, Andresen, Childs, 
In Italian. “LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.” 
June 6, 10, 12, 15, 18, 21, 27. 
Mildmay, Rautawaara, Helletsgruber, Radford, Willis, Nash, Morgan Jones, 
Fassbaender, Henderson, Dunlop, Stear. 
COS! FAN TUTTE.” 





May 30; June 1, 5, 7, 13. 
Helletsgruber, Eisinger, Nash, Fassbaender, Brownlee. 
SUNDAY ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
June 9.—Soloist, Rudolf Serkin. June 23.—Soloist, Adolf Busch. 
. FRITZ BUSCH. CARL EBERT. HAMISH WILSON, 
The management reserve the right to make any unavoidable changes in the 
cast or repertoire. 
t+ OPERA PRICES: Stalls £2. Subsequently: Stalls £2 and £1 10s. 
SUNDAY ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS.—Stalls, 12s. 6d. 
Patrons making application direct to the management for the reservation of 
seats for four or more Operas are entitled to a reduction of 5 per cent. 





THE WHOLE EMPIRE OFFERS 
THANKSGIVING FOR | 


The Silver Jubilee 
of 
His Majesty King George V 
In the most remote parts, from the little 


churches on the open prairies and in the 
back-blocks, praise ascends to God. 





Many of these little places of worship have 
been provided through The Colonial and 
Continental Church Society, which cares 
for our own people overseas. 


Let your thanksgiving for the Jubilee be 
used to form other centres of worship in 
the remote parts of the Empire, that prayer 
and praise may continually uplift the life 
of our people. 





Your gift will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Secretary, : 








CHURCH SOCIETY 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 | 






































Box Office now open. Ringmer 28 and North 1139. 
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Fiction 


By SEAN 
Three Men in the Snow. By Erich Kistner. (Jonathan Cape. 
Zs. 6d.) 
Decoration. By Kathleen Hewitt. (Nicholson and Watson. 
7s. 


Mundos. By Stella Benson. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Untouchable. By Mulk Raj Anand. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 

i'll Change the Colour. By Meave Kenny. (Peter Davies. 
7s. 6d.) 

I sHou cp not like to be the publisher of Three Men in the Snow. 

I should, in my delight, want to give away free copies of the 

book to everybody, for it is impossible to read this charming 

and delightful frolic without being eager to share it. Happy 

reviewer, to be able to tell several thousands of people all at 

once that such a book has been published ! 

Readers of Kistner’s first novel, Fabian, a lashing satire 
on the pre-Nazi Germany that Hitler set himself—-among 
other things—to purify, must have been struck by the origin- 
ality of Kastner's method. Every kind of sexual extravagance 
was there slitted with the most cruel but also the lightest of 
rapier-irony ; but there was such a mixture of agate hardness 
and boisterous fun in Fabian that it was clearly a gamble 
whether Kistner would develop as a favtaisiste or a satiric 
realist, and it is still questionable whether he might not do 
finer things in a more serious vein. However, he has chosen, 
for our amusement, to’ develop the opposite lobe. Here he 
sends the two winners of an advertisement competition to a 
grand hotel in the Alps; they both appear poor, very poor, 
and very much out of place, but only one of them is poor, the 
other being a millionaire in disguise eager for a touch of real 
life. So far the opening gambit is pure Wodehouse, but that 
serious undertone of Kistner develops from the beginning an 
almost imperceptible satire on the Useless Rich that keeps the 
whole thing from going off in fizz. Besides, his intellectual 
integrity is beyond question—there are no impossible coinci- 
dences, and every joke is moving somewhere. So: ** This 
brandy tastes like soap,” says the poor man who is unused to 
cognac. ‘ It wouldn't be good if it didn’t.” says the disguised 
inillionaire who is tired of it. The only people, remarks the 
author in another place, who are well-dressed in a Swiss hotel 
are the waiters. To these bubbles of wise folly the story goes 
on to the complications that occur when the millionaire’s 
family begin to get worried about him ; but what happens then 
it would be unfair to tell. It is typical of the light spirit of the 
book—really much more French than German—that the 
millionaire decides in the end to buy the hotel because he has 
been insulted there, only to find, to his dismay, that it is 
impossible. He owns it already. (Why didn't Bennett, in 
The Grand Babylon Hotel, think of that ?) 

Decoration is one of those cheerfully absurd books that make 
me wonder how catholic a good critie is expected to be. 
Enough, certainly, to avoid being priggish: and honest enough, 
too, to admit having enjoyed what, by all the rules of High 
Art, he has no business enjoying. For while Miss Hewitt's 
book is an artistically immoral book (in the sense that it has 
no ethic about humour—all jokes being equally good jokes 
so long as they get across), it is frankly immoral and has no 
lying pretensions about it. “* Lobster gives you nightmares,” 
Janet warns Jerry. “ That’s what I like,” retorts Jerry. 
* It's a perfect scream waking up.” (Underlined for the obtuse 
reader by Miss Hewitt—‘‘ Just one long screcm,” agreed 
Janet.) Through that kind of humour, and such others as 
pun, slapstick farce, knockabout, and occasionally genuine 
wit, we follow the not too convincing adventures of the 
Marquis of Sesspoole, Alister Letch, the society gossip-writer, 
Dicky Brinton home from Africa, Janet the reporter and 
Jerry the ne‘er-do-well, until such time as we lie back in the 
hammock—for this is what the Americans call * hammock- 
literature “or are sufliciently invigorated to call for a real 
book. In brict, Decoration is ideal fer a cruise or a sick-room, 
honourable in its intentions as one of its own pink-gins-and- 
angostura, but not to be too closely examined either as to its 
content or its methods. 

Mundos, by the Jate Stella Benson, is, thank Heaven, 
another story. Normally an unfinished novel is not attractive, 
but to avoid Mundos merely because the story is incomplete 
would be as great a mistake as to avoid a good liqueur 
because you could only have a little of it. M]undos has, for 
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earlier books, typified by Lady Cole’s mild complaint to he, 


one thing, all the pleasantly cynical wit of Miss Bensop, vl 


obtuse husband-—** devouringly inhuman” she calls hin 
that ** You can’t have your wife and eat her.” It has, ta, 
that faintly remote attitude to life in which everything seen, 
at first to take on the quality of a happy, meandering rive, 
dimly lucent as at twilight, sparkling as it goes, but, as th, 
night deepens, changing to an ominous bass. So when, jy 


Mundos, which is a British possession somewhere in the ‘ 
Atlantic, the native goats begin to lower their horns an ‘ 
the ruling sheep, in the persons of the governor, Sir Victy 
Cole, and his colleagues, begin to get annoyed, the goat; 
are really more like foolish kids and the sheep more like 
bleating baa-lambs ; and when Lady Cole and Sam Wy No 
begin their love-making in the under-plot, it is the rathe of c 
silly love-making of a pastoral comedy ; but then reality mag 
enters with the sensitively drawn character of the wart sucl 
Francis Cole, and Lilla Liu the Chinese prostitute, the watt 
cobwebs of the earlier whimsies blow away. It is a pity old 
that the manuscript breaks off just as these two character Not 
are beginning to develop and Miss Benson to come dow 
from her ironic detachment into the arena. But what per 
there is of it has the essential flavour of'a writer who wa ” 
just coming to fruition when she stopped writing ; and, - 
as I have suggested, you do not need to consume a whok fror 
vintage to know that the wine is good. uns 
From three books that deal with more or less sophisticated hid 
society, and in a lighter vein, we come in serious mood, in Per 
Untouchable and I'll Change the Colour, to, chiefly, the Indian stre 
underdog. The untouchable of Mulk Raj Anand is a scavenger, cor 
who is insulted by a high-caste Hindu and awakens toa So 


sense of the misery of his fate. His feelings throughout 
the day are described with pity and understanding as only an 
Indian could describe them; and whatever one may feel 
about the literary quality of the book—-whose chief blemish 
is that it is too long—the picture it gives is a vivid cross. 
section of Indian life that (so far as understanding the w- 
touchable question is concerned) is worth ten books of mere 
observation from outside. 

Miss Kenny's book is also India as seen from within, but 
here the point-of-view is that of two Swarajist revolutionaries, 
an Irishman and his daughter. I admire so deeply the last 
three-fourths of Miss Kenny's book that I feel 1 owe it to F 
her to be malicious about. the opening, for her book is one of F 
those good books that may easily fall into a void and never 
be rediscovered if she does not continue writing, and writing 
with much more thought and care. Ten times as I read the 
first sixty pages I felt like throwing it aside for a mild Amanda 
Ross or a posthumous Donn Byrne, what with ‘* Brian the 
wandering singer and Conal, the husband of Sheila, our 
nurse, the hereditary piper (sic) of the Conors who taught 
us the Gaelic (sic), the Middle Irish (sic) of the great songs 
(sic), and the Irish (sic) that is spoken in Galway today,”— 
and the stilted poetic English, such as withouten, sib, ploy, 
begat, olden, woman-child, wench, Isle of Erin, and so forth. 
But then suddenly the whole thing came to life in so amazing 
a way that I wondered if ‘‘ Meave Kenny” might not conceal 
a collaboration between a very bad writer of fiction and a very 
good writer of fact ; this is the Indian part which is poignantly 
moving, beautiful, and real and very near to the bone of high 
drama. Reading it one forgives all the rhapsodical nonsense 
that went before, secing that the book is really a chunk of 
biography thrown into the form of an impossible fiction and 
should be read rather as biography than a novel. Whoever 
reads I'll Change the Colour—-the title indicates the story of a 
fanatically anti-English Irishwoman who, for the sake of her 
love for an Englishman and her despair of the India depicted 
for us by Mulk Raj Anand, exchanges hate of England for love 
of it—must read, forgetting or ignoring the absurdities that 
arise from unfamiliarity with Irish life, or such slips as when 
the heroine, being ten in 1916, knows five languages, <nd is 
up to her neck in revolution before Jallianwallabagh, which, 
M's; Kenny unfortunately forgets, occurred some time in 
1919. So read I'll Change the Colour becomes a most moving 
and persuasive book, giving, I think, great promise of even 
finer things to come. 
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days of infinite variety 


No coastline offers such a host 
of changes; no hinterland such 
magnificent mountain scenery, 
such wooded valleys, tumbling 
waters, quiet streams and quaint 
old villages. 

North Wales is the climber’s 
paradise. For those who do not 
climb it obliges with a string of 
up-to-the-minute coast resorts 
from Prestatyn to Bangor, the 
unsophisticated pleasures of 
hidden beaches in the Lleyn 
Peninsula or Anglesey, hill 
streams and lakes round every 
corner. 


So travel to North Wales on an 


ANd scon 


LMS Monthly Return Ticket 
fat 1d. a mile 3rd class, 13d. a 
mile 1st class) and on arrival 
buy an L MS Holiday Contract 
ticket (price 10/- 3rd class) with 
which you can travel anywhere 
in the district for a whole week 
without let or hindrance. 


* Holidays by LMS” (the comprehen- 
sive resorts and apartments guide)—6d. 
from LM 8S Srations, Offices, Bookstalls 
and Boou:sellers. Get a copy of “ LMS 
Cheap Fares” and Illustrated Folder 
** North Wales” (free) from any LMS 
Station or Office. 

Tourist Tickets available for 
months—issued May to October. 
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when your 


HIP COMES HOME 


Tours to 
@SOUTH AFRICA August 9 & 23 
Reduced Return Fares to Capetown 
£90 tse Cl. £602nd Cl. £30 Tourist Cl. 


Other South African Ports en application 


@ MEDITERRANEAN and EGYPT 


Reduced Summer Fares 


Cruises to BELGIUM, 
HOLLAND and GERMANY 
10-11 days. ist Cl. 12 gns. 


@ Tours to MADEIRA or CANARIES 
Reduced Return Summer Fares 
Madeira (weekly) £17 or £20 1st Cl. 
£15 2nd Cl. £10 Tourist Cl. 
Canaries (fortnightly) £15 1st Cl. 
£10 Tourist Cl. 


Write for illustrated folders to the 


Head Office : 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
West End Agency : 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 or Agents, 





























MALVERN 


The Lovely Hillside Resort in the heart of England 





SWIMMING 
TENNIS 8 


TRAVEL 


Penny-a-mile “ Monthly ” 


PROGRAMME 


1066 AND 





GOLF : 
Folders, Guide and Hotel List from Dept. S., Rose Bank, Malvern, 
Ww 


orcs, 


Return 
any train, any day, available for return within a month. 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


JULY 29 to AUG. 24, 1935 

REPEATED WEEKLY. 
FANNY’S FIRST PLAY 

TRELAWNEY OF THE WELLS 





‘AN IDEAL HOLIDAY CENTRE 


HIKING 
MUSIC 


BY RAIL 


Tickets all through 1935 by 


ALL THAT 


MISALLIANCE 
VOLPONE 


also 


THE SIMPLETON OF THE UNEXPECTED ISLES 


By BERNARD SHAW 








This Summer— 


SEE THE 


CONTINENT 


for yourself J 











OLLAND for instance—a fascinating blond of ancient and modern, 
with its fashionable resorts, old buildings, windmills, canals and 
the quaint costumes of its people. 

Go and see them for yourself. The customs are as quaint as the 
costumes, but there's nothing quaint or curious about the wonderful 
hospitality you will enjoy. 

Germany, too, is always a happy holiday-ground, with its famous 
cities, beautiful mountains and rivers. 

Here’s a suggested tour. Start with the Isle of Walcheren, then 
on to Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Berlin, Dresden, Leipzig. . take 
a steamer up the Rhine to Cologne. You'll never regret such a 
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Puritan Tanneries 








use 
PURI 
LEATHER SOLES 


for Longer Wear &nd Greater Comfort 









TA 









Ltd., Runcorn. Cvs 88 





holiday—and it’s so cheap, too. 
DOVER - + - CALAIS HARWICH - - HOOK 
DOVER - - - OSTEND HARWICH -~— - FLUSHING 
FOLKESTONE - BOULOGNE HARWICH - - ANTWERP 
FOLKESTONE - DUNKERQUE HARWICH - ZEEBRUGGE 
NEWHAVEN - - DIEPPE HARWICH - -  ESBJERG 
SOUTHAMPTON - HAVRE GRIMSBY - - - HAMBURG 
SOUTHAMPTON  - ST. MALO HULL - - ROTTERDAM 
GRAVESEND ROTTERDAM 


For all information apply Continental Departments, VICTORIA STATION, S.W./ (for 
SOUTHERN Routes), or LIVERPCOL STREET STATION, E.C.2 (for HARWICH Routes), or any 
Station, Office or Agency of the Great Western ; London, Midland & Scottish ; London & 


North Eastern or Southern Railways. 


GWR-LMS-LNER: SR 
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3 in company with the fall in the rate of interest, whic 
Finance is an adverse factor from the point of view of the Office, a: 
the mortality of insured lives has been steadily - 
Investment by Insurance proving, and while premium rates have generally been 
raised to some extent for short period Endowmey 
A NotaBLe development arising out of the fall in interest Insurances, they have frequently been reduced for thy 
rates, with its concomitant of high security values, has longer terms and for whole-life policies. 
been seen in the evident disposition of the investor of One feature which no doubt attracts investors towards 
moderate means to turn from marketable securities to an Endowment Insurance Policy as a means of saying 
investments through corporate agencies. The Building at the present time is the guaranteed character of th, 
Societies, for instance, could not have financed the very contract. Most investors fear that their British Goyer, 
great expansion in house building had they not been ment securities, after the great rise which has occurred, 
assured of plentiful funds attracted by the favourable may recede again at some future date and are conge. 
rates of interest they could offer. Indeed, Building quently seeking types of investment which will enable e 
Societies have found themselves overwhelmed with the gain in value which has occurred to be retained, 4 
funds, despite the demand for loans on mortgage; they In this respect the Insurance Policy admirably fulfils IB sw. 
have been obliged to reduce the rates of interest offered requirements. In many cases undoubtedly investors haye Sir 
and even then to restrict the amount of money they sold out gilt-edged stocks and are keeping the money oy &§ inm 
would accept from individual depositors. Life Assur- deposit and using it to pay annual premiums on Endoy. 8 
ance, too, has been made use of to a far greater extent ment Assurance Policies to an amount which would eon 
than ever before as a medium of investment to provide be beyond their normal income savings. — Annual prod 
future income, while for those seeking immediate income premium policies are certainly more attractive than are JB mt § 
Annuities liave been very much in favour even though single-premium policies, for in respect of the latter type = 
the Offices have not been at all disposed to encourage the companies have been obliged to raise their terms fy 


the purchase of Annuities on account of the very low 
rates of interest at which the purchase money could be 
invested. 

ATTRACTIONS OF ANNUITIES. 

Despite this raising of the price of Annuities against 
purchasers, Annuities in many cases represent a decidedly 
more attractive purchase than was the case before 
securities rose in value, for where an individual has been 
dependent upon the income derived from an investment 
in Government securities, the rise in these securities 
has generally been far greater, in proportion, than the 
increase in the cost of the Annuity due to the revision 
of rates by the Offices. That is to say, quite apart 
from the higher income attributable to a more advanced 
age, the securities, if sold and reinvested in an Annuity, 
will now yield a substantially larger income than would 
have been the case if the exchange had been made four 
or five years ago. Many persons, too, are holding 
investments in Ordinary shares and other Industrial 
securities which have risen in value without providing 
any enlargement of income, and in these cases an 
exchange into an Annuity can be made with a decided 
gain in both income and security. If there are potential 
legatees to be considered, income may still be improved 
by transferring part only of the capital to an Annuity, 
or an Annuity may be purchased under which part of 
the capital is returned at death, or the Annuity con- 
tinued for a definite number of years. 

Lire Ponicres. 

The fall in the rate of interest has also made the 
ordinary Life Policy even more attractive than it was 
before as a means of saving for advanced years. Premium 
rates, it is true, have been revised in some cases, but 
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GY APPOINTMENT 


JUBILEE BLEND COFFEE 


To celebrate our King’s Jubilee we have 
introduced Jubilee Blend Coffee. Con- 
sisting of the finest coffees grown within 
the British Empire, it is specially blended 
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quite considerably owing to the fall in the rate of interest 
obtainable on invested funds. 






Income Tax REBATE. 




































Th 

The annual premium contract offers seve ral advantages, bow 
In the first place, whether the premium is paid from JB 
annual income or not, it is eligible for Income ‘Tax rebate vodi 
at one-half the standard rate within certain statutory BB and 
limits. The total premiums paid must not exceed one-sixth J of : 
of total income and the premium may not exceed 7 per T 
cent. of the sum assured payable at death. For a taxpayer pr 
liable to the standard rate of 4s. 6d. in the £, this means, pos 
in practice, that for every 17s. 9d. that he pays in premiums fed 
a further 2s. 3d. is furnished by means of saving on Income F exe 
Tax. Taking this into account, an Endowment Assurance I 
Policy effected under the non-profits scale at a relatively F pla 
arly age, say up to 30, will represent an investment F 
of the premiums at compound interest of 4 per cent, ps 
or more. For the capital sum, although representing the ’ 
accumulation of savings at interest, is not liable to th 
Income Tax. Indeed, such capital sum may be arranged F Th 
to be paid over a period of years by instalments, as 
under so-called ‘* Educational Policies,’ so representing . 
a kind of fixed term Deferred Annuity and still will not 
be liable to Income Tax. 

Wirn-Provirs ContTracts. 

A with-profits policy will provide a still better bargain, “ 
for a with-profits policy is in itself an increasing insurance, 5 
the amount of the increase being determined by the W 
company’s divisible profits, though these are provided, in F ¢ 
the main, out of the larger premium which a with-profits ; 
policy costs when compared with a non-profits contract. t! 
As rates of konus vary so widely it is not easy to generalize 0 
with regard to the investment results of participating 
policies. On the whole, however, it will usually be found d 
that among first-class Oflices the highest rates of bonus 
are charged for accordingly, and premium rates are : 
higher than with those other first-class Oflices paying | 
only moderate rates of bonus. t 

A policy taken out with an Oflice paying a very good ' 
rate of bonus will, as a rule, yield a higher return on the 
investment as a whole even though the premium be higher 
than one effected at a lower premium rate with a corre- 
spondingly lower rate of bonus, but it has to be borne in 
mind that the addition by way of profits is not guaranteed | 


in any way as is the actual sum assured and, therefore, a 
larger proportion of the capital sum to be received at the 
end of the period is definitely guaranteed in the latter 
"ase. 

Bonus Prospects. 

Much has been written and even said by Life Office 
Chairmen on the subject of the effect of lower interest 
earnings upon rates of bonus, but Life Office accounts have 
not shown any deterioration of profit-earning capacity 
from this cause up to the present. This is largely duc to 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIES 





IMPROVED DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 





CONTINUED INCREASE IN PROFITS 





SIR HARRY McGOWAN’S REVIEW 





Tur eighth ordinary general meeting of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., was held on May Ist at the Central Hail, Westminster, 
s.W. 
sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E. (chairman and managing director), 
in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, after expressing 
t at the death of Sir Max Muspratt, and stating that Mr. 
Holbrook Gaskell had been elected to the board, said that the report 
recorded the continued improvement in demand for the company’s 
products experienced during 1934, though that improvement was 
not so marked as in the previous year. On the whole sales were 
quite satisfactory. During 1934 they had carried through a com- 
plete reorganization of their home sales forces, which would, they 
hoped, enable them to give their customers even better service and 
attention than in the past. 


Activity IN Many Groves. 

In the Alkali and General Chemical Groups activity was closely 
bound up with general industrial movements, for the products of 
those Groups served almost every branch of manufacture. Produc- 
tion and sales had been maintained at a high level. In particular, 
sodium carbonate was finding a growing use in the refining of iron 
and steel, and gold mining activity called for increasing quantities 
of sodium cyanide. 

Their leather cloth factory had been working at high pressure 
practically throughout the year, in order to meet the demand for 
that product. As requirements were expected to increase, and the 
factory was over-pressed, they had considerably extended manu- 
facturing capacity. New uses were constantly being found for that 
excellent material. 

In the Lime and Cement Group, they had erected additional 
plant to cope with the demand for lime, and it would begin produc- 
tion shortly. In the cement trade, marketing organisation had been 
improved, a step which they hoped would prove of permanent value 
to the industry as a whole. 


The Dyestuffs Industry continued to make good progress, and 
the international marketing arrangements were working smoothly. 
They manufactured a number of organic chemicals other than dye- 
stufis for use by general industry, particularly in the rubber and 
lacquer trades, and that activity which was founded on highly tech- 
nical research was showing a very encouraging expansion. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Their main interest in agriculture lay in fertilizers. Their con- 
sumption had fallen back during 1934, as a direct consequence of the 
poor condition of home agricultural industry. In that respect 
Creat Britain did not stand alone ; the outstanding feature of the 
world depression was the excess of supplies as compared with the 
consumption of foodstuffs. For some years that factor had dis- 
turbed the fair relation between the respective prices of foods and 
manufactured goods. No real prosperity for agriculture, either in 
these Islands or elsewhere, could be anticipated until a higher level 
of prices had been established. 


They faced there one of the most intractable problems of the 
day. It had given rise to difficult questions as between Great 
Britain and countries overseas, including the Dominions, ard had a 
direct bearing upon the volume of British export trade, and therefore 
upon the unemployment problem. Any satisfactory solution must, 
he feared, necessarily rest upon closer international co-operation 
than had so far been attained. He hoped that the consultations 
now proceeding between Dominion Governments and our own 
authorities would be conducted in a general spirit of give and take 
designed to improve the position of agriculture net only at home 
but also in the Dominions. 


World consumption of nitrogen had today practically touched the 
same level as in 1929, but in the meantime productive capacity 
had unfortunately grown by some 37 per cent. Much plant originally 
planned for exporting purposes was not likely to find an economic 
use for many years, and, recognizing that fact, they were gradually 
bringing balance-sheet values into relation with world market 
conditions, and making adjustments which left them less dependent 
on the market position of fertilisers. 


Developing of housing had helped their associated home company, 
Nobel Chemical Finishes, Ltd., which manufactured at Slough and 
Stowmarket respectively, cellulose lacquers, paints, varnishes, 
enamels, thinners, &c., and had felt the benefit in a notable expansion 
of sales. An increase of productive capacity was necessary. and as the 
Town Planning Acts had made expansion difficult at Slough, the 
manufacture at present centred there would be transferred gradually 
to a new factory close to that already situated at Stowmarket. Their 





interest in the plastics industry, through Mouldrite, Ltd., continued 
to make progress. 
OVERSEAS MARKETS. 

Generally speaking, export trade in the overseas markets had been 
satisfactory throughout the year. Many problems, however, still 
persisted, and in particular there had been little or no alleviation 
of the currency and exchange regulations in force in many countries, 
notably South American markets. The low level of agricultural 
prices had a depressing effect upon the importing capacity of many 
countries, 

In China, difficult conditions had prevailed. The country was much 
in need of outside help in financial matters, and he would be glad 
to see Great Britain taking a hand, even a lead, in arranging that 
help, and generally showing a closer interest in Chinese affairs. 
Many British companies had a substantial stake in the market and 
it was of paramount importance that they should work together 
if their interests were to be safeguarded and if the open door of 
trade was to be preserved. 

During 1934 they had formed an Egyptian company to replace 
their branch office in Cairo. Imperial Chemical Industries (Egypt) 
had been established and was operating satisfactorily. That step 
accorded with their policy of establishing companies in overseas 
markets wherever they had substantial trade, and he had every hope 
that the advantages which had elsewhere followed would similarly 
accrue in Egypt. 

During the past year a further rapid enlargement of the pro- 
ductive capacity of Japanese chemical works had given rise to 
increased competition, not only in Japan itself, but in some of 
their markets overseas. Following his visit to Japan in the autumn 
of 1933, he had arranged for a mission, headed by Mr. Holbrook 
Gaskell, to proceed to Japan with a view to making arrangements 
with the Japanese chemical manufacturers to avoid uncontrolled 
competition with its attendant price-cutting and possibly violent 
price fluctuations, not only in export markets, but in Japan itself. 

The mission remained in Japan for over three months, but in 
spite of protracted negotiations, unfortunately failed to find a 
basis for agreement. That was largely due to the unco-ordinated 
state of the industry in Japan and the consequent difficulty of 
finding a group of men who could speak for the industry as a whole. 

He felt sure that in the course of time Japanese concerns would 
be convinced that it was in their own best interests to work in 
friendly co-operation with the manufacturers of other countries, 
and that a necessary preliminary to such a step was the formation 
of an association among themselves. He would like to express 
his appreciation of the efforts of the Japanese Government Depart- 
ments, notably the Foreign Office, to get the Japanese manu- 
facturers together. 

MANUFACTURING ABROAD. 


The spirit of economic nationalism which was so apparent in 
many countries today was setting them many difficult problems. 
They were being compelled to investigate more closely and over 
a wider field the desirability of manufacturing a number of their 
products in overseas markets. 

Such new ventures had serious financial repercussions. First 
they involved additional capital expenditure overseas, both in 
respect of fixed assets and working capital. Secondly, they neces- 
sitated a readjustment of capital values at home so far as new 
capacity abroad put out of action existing capital assets here. 
Decisions to establish or acquire factories abroad were, therefore, 
only taken with some reluctance and after careful investigations 
on the spot of technical and commercial factors. Following such 
steps, an interest had been bought in a company manufacturing 
leather cloth in Brazil and the possibility of manufacturing other 
products in that country was being carefully examined. 

Similar reasons had led to the formation in the Argentine Republic 
of a company to amalgamate the various interests there of the 
1.C.I. company and those of Messrs. du Pont de Nemours, of 
Wilmington, in the United States of America. The share capital 
would be held in equal proportions. Prospects for the future 
business of the merger company were encouraging and they had 
every hope that it would be successful in obtaining a larger volume 
of trade during the current year. For like reasons they had had 
under examination for a long time the question of manufacturing 
soda ash in Australia. After careful investigations on the spot, 
they were now proceeding with plans for the erection of a plant. 

That enterprise would necessarily impinge upon the business of 
the Magadi Soda Co., Ltd., in which they were shareholders, for 
that company had hitherto placed a part of its production with 
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Australian consumers. The steps they were taking, however, 
which were dictated by current conditions, did no more than 
preserve the British manufacturing interest in a market which 
might otherwise pass into foreign hands. } , 

it had also been decided to instal a plant for the manufacture of 

: shot-gun cartridges and metallic ammunition at their Deer Park 
factory near Melbourne, and production should commence during 
the present year. 

Their Indian company had made application to the Central 
and Punjab Governments for certain concessions in the Punjab 
which would ensure an adequate supply of raw materials in case 
it should be decided, as the result of investigations now keing made, 
to undertake the manufacture of alkali in that country. If manu- 
facture proved justified, a new company would be formed, in which 
Indian capital would be invited to participate. He might add 
that no monopolistic advantage was being sought. 


He had recently returned from a visit to their South African 
company, African Explosives and Industries Ltd., in which de Beers 
were their partners. His colleague, Mr. Wadsworth, had accom- 
panied him, He (the speaker) was glad to be able to say that 
their business there was very prosperous. The wisdom of the 
Union Government in suspending the operation of the gold standard 
had been amply demonstrated, as the whole country was enjoying 
a period of great prosperity. 

In Australia, while the improved conditions of 1933 were well 
maintained, the heavy fall in wool prices and the decrease in the 
yield of wheat were occasioning some anxiety. The results of the 
Australian company’s operations as a whole had been quite satis- 
factory. 

Prorirs AND DIvIDEND. 

The net profit for the year amounted to £6,349,107, an increase 
of £347,502, or just under 6 per cent. over the preceding year ; 
keeping in mind the considerable upward movement in the two 
preceding years, namely, an advance of 27 per cent. in 1933 over 
1932, and an advance in 1932 of 38 per cent. over 1931, and, in 
addition, the more generally stabilized position in British industry 
in the past year, the improvement was satisfactory. While they 
had experienced an expansion of demand in respect of almost all 
classes of products, with the notable exception of fertilisers, their 
policy of price reduction had precluded an equivalent increase in 
monetary turnover. On the other hand, that policy of price 
reduction consolidated their general position and helped their 
consumers by making their position more competitive. 

The preference dividends had been paid on the due date and 
an interim ordinary dividend of 2} per cent. had been paid on 
November Ist last, being one month earlier than in past years. 
They recommended a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 
53 per cent., making 8 per cent. for the year, or one-half of 1 per 
cent. more than for the preceding year. The deferred shares 
ranked for a dividend of 2 per cent. as against the | per cent. paid 
on those shares for 1933. 

They had also continued their policy of reviewing carefully the 
book value of the various manufacturing and other assets of the 
wholly-owned subsidiary companies, as a result of which they had 
decided to apply £2.610,000 of the Central Obsolescence and Depre- 
ciation Fund and £190,000 of the general reserve to writing off 
certain excess values of buildings, plant and other assets. 


RESEARCH AND NEw Propvwcts. 

They had some hundreds of active research programmes, the 
results flowing from which were satisfactory. They had continued 
to participate in the work of the Council for Research on Housing 
Construction, the Second Report of which had been recently issued 
under the title “Housing Standards and Statistics,” and which 
urged the desirability for enquiry upon uniform and orgénized lines 
into the extent of the problems of overcrowding, in order that the 
building and cognate industries might obtain from such a survey 
a clear indication of the volume of the work to be carried out 
curing the next few vears. Unfortunately, the Government Housing 
Bill contained no provision for any such organized enquiry and 
left the matter to the discretion of a large number of local authorities, 
each of which might adopt different methods of varying efficiency, 
with the result that reliable facts would not emerge for the guidance 
of the many interests concerned with housing construction. He 
ventured to hope that before the Bill passed into law that defect 
would be remedied. 


They were carrying out on an estate at Knebworth, Hertfordshire, 
an interesting and comprehensive programme of research on game 
conservation, a problem which was of considerable interest to land- 
owners. They would be pleased to place at the disposal of anyone 
interested information arising from that research. Many share- 
holders would have seen accounts of the new transparent synthetic 
resin to which they had given the names “ Leukon”’ and “ Perspex,” 
to distinguish the different forms in which it was to be sold. Last 
vear he had referred to their new synthetic resin finishes, and in 
particular to ‘ Dulux” which had such novel and outstanding 
properties for house decoration. That product had proved highly 
puccessful and had been specified on many new building schemes, 


aaa 
In association with Imperial Smelting Corporation, British 
Aluminium Company, and Magnesium Metal and Alloys, Lim; 
their company had taken part in developing the production in the 
United Kingdom of metallic magnesium, which was of vital import. 
ance to the British aircraft industry. Magnesium of the hij 
quality was already being produced, and British aircraft 
were no longer dependent on foreign sources of supply for that 
essential material. They were glad to confer with the represents. 
tives of any industry or firm with a view to ascertaining whethe 
their technical knowledge could be utilised for their benefit, Such 
co-operation was a natural corollary of the growing desire to plan 
development in industry on the best possible lines. 


Pretro.t spy HypDROGENATION. 


At their last annual meeting he had reported the satisf, 
developments in their own technical research, their negotiations 
in connexion with the patent and market situation, and their ep. 
versations with the Government, as the result of which the ney 
project for the production of petrol at Billingham had been initiate 
in July, 1933. They anticipated that the new capital expendituy 
would amount to some £3,000,000 or £500,000 more than the 
he had given last year. On the other hand, the plant would hays 
an output capacity of 150,000 tons of petrol per annum—that was, 
50 per cent. in excess of the original estimate, achieved at a proper. 
tionately small increase in new capital expenditure. They would 
still manufacture not less than 100,000 tons direct from coal and 
any balance from high or low temperature tar oils. In addition 
to the new capital expenditure, existing plant at Billingham to th 
value of about £2,500,000 was being employed mainly on the 
supply of hydrogen. 

The first injection into the plant had taken place on February 1th, 
and since then they had been steadily producing petrol from creosote 
oil and low temperature tar. That entry inte production within 
18 months from the authorization of the scheme reflected great 
credit on their staff and workers at Billingham. The remainder 
of the plant was being brought gradually into operation; the 
whole, including the stalls treating coal direct, would be worki 
by the end of next month. Distribution was being handled on ther 
behalf by the Shell-Mex B.P. and Anglo-American Oil Companies, 
and the first cargo of 300,000 gallons, equal in quality to the recently 
improved No. 1 grade petrols, left Billingham on April 10th. 


MANUFACTURE OF ARMAMENTS. 


A Royal Commission had recently been appointed to enquir 
into the private manufacture of armaments. Many people seemed 
to be under the entirely false impression that I.C.I. was essentially 
an armaments firm. Their operations covered a wide field, but 
only two of their Groups were concerned in the manufacture of 
munitions—the Explosives and Metals Groups, which produced 
respectively military powders and small arms military ammunition, 
During the last seven years that trade had represented only slightly 
over 1 per cent. of the company’s total turnover and less than 1 per 
cent. of the profits of the whole undertaking. Accusations that they 
entered into arrangements with others for the purpose of provoking 
wars were too ridiculous for comment. It was the policy of the 
company to collaborate closely with the Government in order to 
ensure that no action of the company might cause embarrassment. 


After stating that ‘the relations with workers of all ranks con- 
tinued to be harmonious, he said that so far as the present year 
had gone, business had been satisfactorily maintained, and from 
such indications as were available of general conditions in this 
country he was hopeful that they would continue to see steady 
progress. Outside this country, however, affairs were neither s 
settled nor so promising. The hopes he had expressed last year of 
an extension of the present rate of new capital expenditure in this 
country had been partly realized by a greater activity in housing 
construction, and further progress was to be anticipated from the 
attack on the overcrowding problem which would commence with 
the passing of the Housing Bill now before Parliament, from which 
they would all benefit. The outturn of the national finances last 
year and the Chancellor’s budget proposals for 1935 made a reliable 
background. Free from spectacular devices, they provided good 
evidence of sure progress. Stability in this country might, therefor, 
encourage further capital expenditure on projects designed to 
improve general amenities, such as better water supplies, drainage 
systers end road development, as well as more active steps for 
remedial and restorative action in the distressed areas. He looked 
forward to a reasonably successful year, expecting neither any 
abnormal setback nor any outstanding extension of their manifold 
activities. 

The Report and Accounts was adopted. 

Subsequently an extraordinary general meeting of the company 
and separate class meetings of the ordinary and deferred shareholders 
were held to consider, and, if thought fit, pass resolutions covering 
the reduction of capital and the amalgamation of the deferred 
shares and ordinary shares into one class of ordinary shares carrying 
uniform rights. 

After considerable discussion polls were taken in each case, which 
resulted in the resolutions being passed, 91 per cent. voting im 
favour at the extraordinary general meeting, 94 per cent. at the 
class meeting of ordinary shareholders, and 79 per cent. at the class 
meeting of deferred shareholders. 


The resolutions so passed will be submitted in due course for 





confirmation by the High Court of Justice. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 750.) 


the reduction in Income Tax last year, for Life Offices 
are not taxed upon their real profits but on their interest 
income, although a substantial part of such income repre- 
sents not profit but provision for meeting future liabilities. 
The reduction of Income Tax last year by sixpence has 
meant that in the great majority of cases net rates of 
interest earned upon funds were a little higher, or at any 
rate no lower, than in the previous year, and of the 
Offices which declared bonuses at the end of last year, 
whether in respect of quinquennial, triennial or annual 
yaluativns, only very exceptional reductions in bonus 
rates have been announced, 
Errect oF Lower INTEREST RATEs. 
The rise in security values has not, as a rule, been used 
to maintain or enlarge the amount of profit available 
for distribution by way of bonus, but securities have been 
left at previous book values so providing large margins 
of surplus value against any possible future depreciation 
of security values. If the fall in the rate of interest goes 
further and low interest rates are of prolonged duration. 
margins of profit are bound to suffer in time, but the 
effect of a fall in the rate of interest on Life Office bonuses, 
given sound financial administration, is a very gradual 
one, for it only operates on the additional funds which 
have to be invested from year to year, or on re-invest- 
ments which have to be made of the proceeds of the 
securities repaid or converted. The Offices, therefore. 
which have the best prospect of maintaining -rates of 
bonus or suffering least are those which have large amounts 
of funds permanently invested and which do not have to 
deal with very large annual additions to funds. 
A. W. W. 


Financial Notes 


THe STRENGTH OF I.C.T, 
Wivr discussion of the proposals of the Imperial Chemical 
Industries Board for converting the deferred capital into 
ordinary shares should not be allowed to obscure some other 
aspects of the company’s position. On general grounds, the 
most important consideration is that the 1934 report confirms 
previous indications that the company is providing a remark- 
able example of the successful industrial combine. Formed at 
atime when the vogue for big industrial units was at its height, 
the company, like others established at the time, gave rise to a 
fear in some quarters that its very size would render it un- 
wieldy. The history of the combined undertaking, however, 
proves such apprehension to have been groundless. Net profits 
have advanced steadily from £3,408,290 in 1931 to £6,349.107 
last vear, after showing considerable resistance to the effects 
of the preceding trade. depression, and the ordinary share 
dividend has been increased from 4} per cent. to 8 per cent. 
The Imperial Chemical record, in fact, demonstrates plainly 
that management is capable of dealing successfully with an 
undertaking with an issued share capital of as much as 
£77,000,000, an achievement which appears all the more 
notable when it is recalled that some at least of the major con- 
stituents of the original merger had been by no means com- 
pletely successful as separate undertakings. The success of 
the combine, therefore, is a matter of congratulation not only 
for individual shareholders, but for the wide range of industry 
in which I.C.1, is concerned. 
% * * * 
ATLAS CHAIRMAN ON INSURANCE DIFFICULTIES. 

Mr. F. A, Johnston, Chairman of the Atlas Assurance 
Company, by no means overstated the case when, speaking 
at the annual court of proprietors, he described the company’s 
latest report-as a remarkable one in view of the difficulties 
of business in 1934, All sections of the company’s business 
showed excellent results, and the balance at profit and loss 
account enabled the directors to maintain the annual dividend 
at 8s. per share, equivalent to 32 per cent., free of income 
tax, further to strengthen the financial position, and to carry 
forward £246,479 against £237,732 brought into the accounts. 
That the management is not content to rest on its laurels, 
m spite of success achieved, is shown by the early realization 
of the potentialities of aviation insurance, and the company’s 
resulting participation, to which Mr. Johnston referred, in 
the newly formed Aviation and General Insurance Company. 
The Atlas chairman dwelt at some length on the difficulties 
of the past year, resulting from international trade depression, 
and went on to discuss the necessity for sound international 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE CO. 
ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 
LIFE PREMIUMS EXCEED £1,000,000 


Tae annual general court of proprietors of the Atlas Assurance 
Company Ltd. was held on April 26th, at 92 Cheapside, F.C. 

Mr. F. A. Johnston (the Chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: The year with which the report deals has been very satis- 
factory. We are particularly glad that, in spite of the unfortunate 
continuation of the difficulties which have surrounded business 
everywhere for so Jong, Mr. Falloon and those who serve under him 
at home and abroad show to you results which are practical evidence 
ef the care and the judgement with which our Company’s affairs 
continue to be conducted by them. Indeed, I do not hesitate to say 
that, in view of the difficulties, the report for 1934 is a remarkable one. 


DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS. 

In the fire department the premium income is £1,775,800—ex- 
ceeding that for the previous year by £16,332. Fire losses were 
£775,855 last year against £862,109 in the previous year, or £86,254 
less, and the loss ratio was 43°69 per cent. against 48°9 per cent. 
A loss ratio of 43°69 per cent. and a profit ratio of 9°34 per cent. 
make, we must all feel, an extremely satisfactory showing for 1934. 

In the accident department we record a very welcome rise of 
£35,674 in the premium income. The profit of £46,999 which was 
earned is highly satisfactory. 

I again referred last ycar to the fall in our marine premium 
income owing to the contraction of world trade and the consequent 
unemployment of large numbers of vessels. That position unfor- 
tunately continues, and you will therefore not be surprised to learn 
that our marine premium income has remained prectically 
stationary. 

Our marine fund of £400,608 now represents 348 per cent. of the 
premium income, and reveals a very comfortable position. 











New Lire Business. 

Our life business, in the capable hands of Mr. Perma™, continess to 
progress, and the new business in 1934 amounted to .he substantial 
sum of £3,244,709, an increase of £390,714 over 1933, and for the 
first time in the history of the Company the premium income, at 
£1,025,519, exceeded £1,000,000. The growth of the life fund, 
owing mainly to a not unwelcome decrease in the consideration for 
annuities, was rather less than in the preceding year, yet it increased 
hy the sum of £997,093. The rate of interest earned on the total 
fund was 4} per cent. after deduction of income-tax, and the ex- 
penses, including commission, were £13 Os. 6d. per cent. of the life 
premium income. The year 1934 marked the end of another trien- 
nium, which renders the figures of the past three vears more inte- 
resting than those of the past year alone. A bonus for the triennium 
at the rate of 42s. per £100 per annum was sanctioned by the 
directors. The necessary notices were prepared, were posted on 
December 31st, and were im the hands of the majority of our 
policyholders on January Ist. 

The profit earned by the life department during the triennium, 
excluding certain investment profits which were directly used to 
write down the value of securities without passing the amounts 
through the revenue account and excluding also anything in the 
nature of appreciation, due to improvement in market values, was 
£887,690. Of this sum there has been distributed during the 
three years in bonuses, interim bonuses and payments to the pro- 
prietors a total sum of £592,511, which is almost exactly two-thirds 
of the profit earned. The remaining one-third, in one form or 
another, has been used to strengthen the life department’s reserves, 
and constitutes in times like the present, I am sure you will agree 
with me, a highly satisfactory provision. 

The life funds have now reached the large sum of £11,144,833, of 
which £8,016,564 is invested in Stock Exchange securities. Owing 
to the long reign of cheap money, these Stock Exchange securities 
were on December 31st last of a value of £1,567,430 above the figure 
at which they stand in the books. Whilst it is pleasant to con- 
template such a figure, you will, of course, realize how fluctuating 
it must be, and, indeed, the appreciation was somewhat reduced on 
March 31st last, although there has since then been a recovery. 
This has been, of course, the common experience. 

Prorir anp Loss Account. 

The income from all sources credited to profit and loss account 
has been £357,767, against £297,647 in 1933. This total embraces 
£117,808 from net interest, which shows an increase of £2,960, 
£165,962 from fire underwriting profit, an increase of £45,165, 
£46,999 from employers’ liability and accident profit, an increase of 
£10,995, and £26,858 from the proprietors’ percentage of the life 
business, an increase of £944. After devoting £40,000 to writing 
down investments, £50,000 to writing down the book value of 
our house and landed properties, and £35,000 to increasing our 
pension fund, there remains sufficient to pay the same dividend we 
have paid now for some years, and to increase the carry-forward 
by £8,747 to the satisfactory figure of £246,479. 

I venture to suggest that nothing would be more helpful both in 
its material and psychological effect to the restoration of world 
trade than a return by the great countries of the world to a common 
international monetary standard whereby their currencies are 
anchored to gold. We as an insurance Company are directly con- 
cerned in the restoration of all factors, both financial and political 
which may contribute to the restoration of a free movement of 
commerce and of political stability throughout the world. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 30°, 
MR. VIVIAN HUGH SMITH’S SURVEY 











Tue 215th annual general Court of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
was held on Wednesday at the Royal Exchange, E.C. 

Mr. Vivian Hugh Smith (the Governor) said that the total Premium 
Income of the Life Department had amounted to £1,131,000, that 
figure again showing an increase over the previous twelve months, 
while the net sums assured of £3.748,000. showed an increase of 
around £740,000 on those for 1933. In 1934 the amount of Single 
Premiums received had been some £52,000 against £88,000 in the 
preceding year. That figure of nearly 3} million compared with 
an amount of around £1,860,000 obtained by the Corporation some 
ten years azo. To have been able to double their business in that 
period vas a testimony to the progress of the Corporation’s Life 
Depart: en . The total claims paid and outstanding amounted to 
£638,000, almost exactly the same figure as in the preceding year. 
Their Life Assurance Fund now amounted to £11,238,000, an 
increase on the year of over £650,000, The gross rate of interest 
earned on the Life Fund was £5 2s. 2d. per cent., against £5 3s. 11d. 
per cent. in 1933, and £5 13s. 8d. per cent. in 1932. 

He was able to present a satisfactory Fire Account for the year. 
The premium income at £1,432,000 was slightly less than that for 
1933, but the loss ratio over the whole of their Fire business was 
better. After taking credit for £44,800, being the net amount 
received in interest, dividends and rents, a sum of £187,000 had been 
transferred to the credit of general profit and loss. For a Corpora- 
tion like theirs, carrying on business practically ail over the world, 
conditions abroad were naturally of the greatest importance ; and 
while those business conditions were still very difticult, he thought 
that in certain individual countries there were now certainly signs 
of improvement. 


MarkINnE AND ACCIDENT DEPARTMENTS. 


In the Marine Department the results had proved satisfactory, 
and were an encouraging reflection on the amount of care expended 
in placing that section of the Corporation’s activities on a profitable 
basis. They were again able to make a transfer of £25,000 to the 
general profit and loss account, while the Marine Insurance Fund 
at the end of the year stood at £870,000, which represented over 
150 per cent. of the premium income. 

It was a great disappointment to him that the Hull Agreement had 
broken down. He had been hopeful that the Hull Agreement would 
prevent the Marine Insurance market from facing a period such as 
that which had recurred after the post-War slump, but, now that 
that Agreement had come to an end, he could not very well see the 
market escaping from the consequences, at any rate for a time. 
On the other hand, although the Joint Hull Agreement had gone, 
the Joint Hull Committee of the Institute of London Underwriters, 
on which members of Lloyds as well as the Companies were repre- 
sented, would continue to function, and he was still hopeful that, 
in conjunction with the Marine Offices Committee, something might 
be done to improve conditions in the Marine market. 

The results of the Accident business had been less satisfactory 
this year, and that had been due partly to loss arising out of the 
depreciation of sterling in relation to the currencies still adhering to 
the gold standard. A profit of £37,000 had been transferred from 
that department to their general profit and loss, but that was made 
up of net interest, dividends and rents. 

The directors proposed to increase the final dividend for the 
vear 1934 by a further one per cent. An interim dividend of 11 per 
cent. had already been paid on November 6th last; so, with the 
tinal of 19 per cent. now proposed, the total dividend paid by the 
Corporation on its capital stock for the year 1984 would amount to 
30 per cent., less income tax, an increase of 2 per cent. on the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 





WORLD AUXILIARY INSURANCE 


The sixteenth ordinary general mecting of the World Auxiliary 
{nsurance Corporation Ltd. was held on April 26th at Winchester 
House, London, F.C. 

Capt. the Right Hon. C. C. Craig, D.L. (the chairman), said that 
the fund brought into the 1934 fire account at December 31st, 
1933, amounted to £46,799, being 50.1 per cent. of the 1933 fire 
premiums, to which were added premiums received in 1934 of 
£88,391, and interest £2,455. After paying all claims, commissions 
and expenses, and making full allowance for outstanding claims 
and transferring £9,000 to profit and loss, the fund at the end of 
the year amounted to £44,487, or 50.3 per cent. of the premium 
income for 1934. 

Premiums on the marine account for the vear 1934 amounted to 
£114,680, interest to £5,113, which, with the amount brought for- 
ward from the previous year, gave a total of £291.759. Claims paid 
on 1933 and previous years amounted to £75,032 and on the 1934 
account to £20,811, equal to 18 per cent. of the premium income, 
Expenses of management were £6,375, 

With regard to the profit and loss account, after paying sundry 
charges and reserving £20,000 for Government taxation and trans- 
ferring £15,000 to reserve fund, there remained £134,757, from which 
they recommended payment of a dividend of 7} per cent., free of 
income-tax, on the paid-up capital. 
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Financial Notes 

(Continued from page 753.) 
currency conditions as a restorative to world Commerce 
The dependence of insurance on trade activity is obyioy 
and a wide expansion of insurance must therefore wait a 
a general trade revival. Meanwhile, however, sound judg. 
ment in selecting risks and caution in finance have alread 
given the Atlas a high level of prosperity. y 

* * 2 * 


LANCASHIRE STEEL Issue. 

At the present time, when satisfactory opportunities fy 
the employment of investment funds are difficult to come 
by, even in the field of industrial prior charges, this week's 
issue at par of 1,400,000 5 per cent. cumulative redeemable 
first preference shares of £1 each in the Lancashire Steg 
Corporation, Limited, was an interesting proposition, ang 
invested last week’s meeting of the company with particulg 
interest. ‘The company was formed in 1930, and acquired 
by amalgamation certain iron and steel assets of the Pearoy 
and Knowles Coal and Iron Company, Partington Steel and 
Iron Company and Wigan Coal and Iron Company, and the 
whole of the issued capital of Rylands Brothers, a separate 
subsidiary company amalgamating the corresponding coal 
businesses. Original finance for the amalgamation was 
provided by a banking group headed by Messrs. J. He 
Schroder and Company, and the soundness of the operation, 
both from the industrial and financial standpoint, is shown 
by the results for the past year, when a profit of £277,154 
was earned after provision for depreciation, and without 
including the earnings of the Wigan Coal Corporation, the 
coal-owning subsidiary concern. The greater part of ‘the 
year’s profits was retained in the business by allocations to 
depreciation, including allowance for depreciation in previous 
years. The new preference issue was made chiefly for the 
purpose of converting the advances of the banking group 
into fixed capital, and to this extent brought to a close an 
interesting and successful project of industrial rationalization, 

* * % * 
Property CoOMPANY’S PROGRESS. 

In view of the new blocks of flats and similar properties 
recently erected in almost all quarters of London, it is easy 
to understand that the London County Freehold and Lease. 
hold Properties, Limited, has had to face very severe com- 
petition. The success of the management in meeting the 
situation may be gauged by the results for the year to 
March3Istlast. Netrevenue continued its previous remarkably 
steady improvement, increasing to £297,236 compared with 
£274,778 in 1933-34, and enabling the directors to maintain 
the ordinary dividend rate at the satisfactory level of 11 
per cent. on an increased amount of capital. Sir William 
J. M. Burton, presiding at the recent annual meeting, explained 
some of the factors which had contributed to the company’s 
continued progress during difficult times. He said that 
it had been easier to obtain cheap money than cheap pro- 
perties, but that the directors had invariably made sure of 
finance before making a purchase. At the same time, pro- 
perties had in every instance shown an equity exceeding 
14 per cent., assisting both in the maintenance of the com- 
pany’s dividend and in the provision of funds for modern 
ization. As Sir William remarked, the policy has_ paid 
shareholders handsomely. 

* * * 
GENERAL ACCIDENT DiviIDEND OUTLOOK. 

The General Accident Fire and Life Assurance Corporation 
increased its total distribution to shareholders from 14s. to 
16s. last year, but Mr. F. Norie-Miller, M.P., the Chairman, 
in his address to shareholders at this week’s mectirg, hinted 
at the possibility of further increases in future. He said that 
for many years shareholders had beer patient, and 
allowed the company to accumulate reserves for the benefit 
of posterity, adding that the position was now such that 
shareholders might be treated a little more liberally. To 
judge from the results for the past year, a more liberal dividend 
policy does not suggest any departure from cautious finance, 
for Mr. Norie-Miller was able to report a record year in all 
departments, while the finances of the company have u- 
doubtedly been placed on a very sound basis by the conset 
rative policy adopted in the past. 

* * * %* 
Worip Avcxiniary INSURANCE. 

Although the meeting of the World Auxiliary Insurance 
Corporation was the sixteenth annual gathering, the company 
must still be counted among the relatively new entrants BD 
the insurance field. This in itself justifies the action taken 
by the directors in relation to finance and commented upon at 
the meeting by the Chairman, Captain the Rt. Hon. C. C. Craig. 
The board believes that a large proportion of the profits should 
be devoted to further strengthening reserves, and the strong 
position of the company’s funds, with the high reputation 
which the undertaking already enjoys, show the wisdom of 
putting financial soundness before the payment of a high rate 
of dividend. It is, after all, on these lines that the great 

(Continued on page 757.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 





LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION 





INCREASED 


EARNINGS 





PREFERENCE SHARE ISSUE 





MR. JOHN E. JAMES 


ON THE OUTLOOK 





tur fifth ordinary general meeting of the Lancashire Steel Cor- 
ration, Ltd., was held on Friday, April 26th, at 34 Leadenhall 
street, London, E.C. 

Mr, John E. James (the chairman), after referring in detail 

to the history of the company since its formation in 1930 for the 

of amalgamating the steel and iron interests of several 
companies, said that the whole of the developments under the 
merger scheme had now been completed, and in addition the 
Corporation had acquired some other interests not contemplated 
on the formation of the Corporation. The total expenditure 
incurred in carrying out the programme had amounted to approxi- 
mately £2,015,950, of which £1,015,625 had been provided at 
December 31st, 1934, by the financial group, which, under the 
scheme, had agreed to lend the Corporation for capital purposes 
41,250,000, the balance of which had been provided quite recently, 

AN EFFICIENTLY ORGANIZED UNIT. 

The directors were now satisfied that the various works of the 
Corporation and its wholly-owned subsidiaries represented an 
efficiently organized unit equipped with plant of a modern type 
and capable of maintaining a leading position in competition with 
other steel plants throughout the country. During the past 
financial year the output of the various works showed in total a 
substantial increase over the output of the previous year, while 
prices of many of the finished products, though not entirely satis- 
factory, disclosed an improved margin over the cost of production. 

A general improvement in the iron and steel trade of the country 
had been experienced during 1934, in which the Corporation had 
participated. In addition to sales to outside customers the Cor- 
poration had, for a considerable portion of its production, the 
advantage of an assured outlet in those of its subsidiary companies 
which specialized in the output of wire goods. The future might 
therefore be regarded with contidence in that the directors had 
taken precautions to plan a reasonable distribution of the Cor- 
poration’s output and thus ensure a fair share of the markets 
available both at home and abroad, 

THE NET Prorit. 

It would be observed from the profit and loss account that earn- 
ings from operations for the year, including earnings of wholly- 
owned subsidiaries and miscellaneous income, amounted to £393,597. 
Dedueting therefrom the interest on the deferred liability on the 
Canal Whart and directors’ fees, they had a balance of £389,476, 
representing a very substantial advance on the previous year's 
earnings of £163,123 arrived at on a similar basis, The interest on 
the amounts provided by the Guarantee Group showed no substan- 
tial variation and the net profit for the year, after deducting such 
interest, but subject to depreciation of fixed assets, amounted to 
£318,382, to which fell to be added certain credits which did not 
relate to the trading of the year, increasing the available balance to 
£392,367, 

The directors had given careful consideration to the question of 
depreciation of the fixed assets of the Corporation and its wholly- 
owned subsidiaries and had laid aside £120,000 for that purpose for 
the year under review, and £230,000 in respect of arrears for previous 
years since the date of acquisition of the assets. The plant and 
properties had been maintained throughout the year in good 
eondition and repair. The directors recommended a dividend at 
the rate of 54 per cent., less income tax, on the non-cumulative 
preference shares, absorbing £38,296 and leaving to be carried for- 
ward £62,955. 


FEATURES OF THE BALANCE-SHEET. 

From the balance-sheet it would be seen that no change had 
taken place in the issued capital, while the full sum due in respect 
of amounts provided or to be provided by the Guaranteed Group 
was shown as a liability. The amount still to be provided at 
December 31st last has since been received by the Corporation. 
He had already touched on the central reserve for depreciation and 
need not refer to it again except to point out that it now amounted 
to £400,000, 

It would be recollected that at December 31st, 1933, the directors 
had laid aside to general reserve out of profits £40,000. While 
they were satisfied that the investments were worth not less than 
the amount at which they appeared in the balance-sheet, they had 
decided to earmark the reserve which he had just mentioned as a 
reserve for investments in order still further to strengthen the 
position, 

VALUE OF THE ASSETS. 

During the year the net additions to fixed assets amounted to 

£35,289, and the value of those assets now stood in the books at 


£3,710,477. No change had taken place during the year in tho shares 
held in wholly-owned subsidiaries, but further sums had been 
advanced to those companies by the Corporation. The total amount 
advanced represented capital expenditure and general develop- 
ment, and was shown separately. With regard to the investment 
in the Wigan Coal Corporation, Limited, in which they had a 
voting control, they were satisfied that the investment in that 
Corporation was sound and desirable and continued to serve the 
purpose for which it had been acquired, 


EXPANSION OF BUSINESS. 


No changes had occurred during the year in the trade investments 
and advances, while the value of the stocks remained practically 
similar to the amount shown at December 3lst, 1933. A sub- 
stantial increase in the sums due by trade debtors was disclosed in 
comparison with the previous year, which was satisfactory evidence 
of the expanding business of the Corporation. The sums due by 
subsidiary companies showed a reduction of £23,967. The sum 
of £234,375 owing by the Guarantee Group at the date of the 
balance-sheet but since paid was shown as a separate item among 
the sundry debtors, while the balance of cash at bank and on 
hand amounted to the satisfactory total of £244,570. 

The strong liquid position shown on the balance-sheet would 
be apparent to shareholders, the total value of the stock-in-trade, 
sums due by sundry debtors and subsidiary companies, with the 
balance owing by the Guarantee Group and cash at bank and on 
hand, amounting in total to £1,288,217. The current liabilities 
amounted to £319,960. 


CoNSOLIDATED STATEMENT. 


Tn order to afford to the shareholders fuller information regarding 
the position of the Corporation, a consolidated statement of the 
assets and liabilities of the Corporation and its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary and sub-subsidiary companies had been prepared and issued 
to them. On the assets side of the statement it would be observed 
that the total fixed assets of the group at December 3lst, 1934, 
amounted to £4,259,606. The only other feature in that statement 
to which he wished to draw the atteni’<3 of the shareholders was 
the sound liquid position of the group. ‘The surplus of liquid assets 
over current liabilities—including the bank advance, which had 
now been discharged—amounted to £1,173,110. That was very 
satisfactory. 

He did not propose to indulge in prophecy regarding the future 
course of trade. So far during the current year their sales and 
profits showed an increase on those for the similar period of the 
year 1934, and he could only express the hope that that position 
would be maintained. 


CORPORATION'S FINANCIAL STRUCTURE. 

For some time past the directors had been giving consideration 
to the question of repayment of the advances made to the compeny 
during the re-organization period and now amounting to £1,250,000, 
When the Corporation was constituted in 1930, provision was made 
for an issue of 7 per cent. First Preference Shares for that purpose, 
and for that reason the rate of dividend on the Seeond Preference 
Shares was also fixed at 7 per cent. It had been realized by the 
Board that the 7 per cent. rate was out of harmony with existing 
conditions, particularly having regard to the position and prospects 
of the Corporation. As the result of negotiations an agreement 
had been arrived at by which among other things, the dividend on 
the First Preference Shares would be at the rate of 5 per cent. 
(Cumulative) and that on the Second Preference Shares 54 per 
cent, (non-Cumulative). At an extraordinary general meeting, 
which would be held after the close of this meeting, resolutions to 
give effect to those proposals would be submitted for approval, 
which was assured as the whole of the shareholders had already 
formally ratificd them in writing. He thought it would be agreed 
that that would be a great improvement in the Corporation’s financial 
structure, 

OFFER OF PREFERENCE SHARES. 

Arrangements had been concluded for underwriting the whole 
of the proposed issue of 1,400,000 5 per cent. First Cumulative 
Preference Shares. They were well covered by unencumbered 
assets and profits and, as there were no debentures or debenture 
stock, mortgages or charges in existence, the issue should ke an 
attractive one for investors. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted and at 
the subsequent extraordinary general meeting the alterations to 
the Corporation’s financial structure were unanimously approved, 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE 


A RECORD YEAR 





ur forty-ninth annual general meeting of the General Accident 
Vire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd., was held on April 29th 
at Perth. 

Mr. F. Norie-Miller, M.P. (the chairman), said that this year was 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the King’s accession to the Throne, 
and was incidentally the company’s fiftieth anniversary, and the 
hoard had agreed, in celebration of the Jubilee of His Majesty, that 
one week’s pay, limited to £20, would be given to every salaried 
member of their staff. 

The year under review had been one of the best for insurance 
business for many years, and the General Accident company had 
had a record year in each department. The net profit. including 
interest earnings, amounted to £435,142, and they had about 
£921,000 to deal with. They had placed £150,000 to general reserve 
and £10,000 to staff pension fund. .'They proposed to pay a further 
dividend of 95. per share and a bonus of Is. per share on the Ordinary 
shares issued prior to January last, which. together with the interim 
dividend of 6s. already paid and the Preference dividend, came to 
¥226.687, which left a balance of £534,251 to be carried forward 
£48,455 more than they had carried forward last year. 

He had again to point out that their dividend was well within 
their free interest earnings, so that they had not to touch their 
trading profits, and that, he anticipated, would be maintained even 
after paying the increased dividend required for the new shares. 
They had again been careful to provide reserves for every possible 
contingency. The wisdom of doing so in the past was evidenced 
by the manner in which they had been able to show such good results 
jn the last few years of very difficult times. 


THe FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 

Their trading profits, apart from interest carnings, were now 
beginning to show the increase which he had predicted, and would, 
he felt confident, still continue to an even greater amount, Their 
underwriters in every department deserved to see that in view of the 
great care they had taken in selecting their business. He spoke 
with knowledge when he said that no company had a finer or more 
carefully selected business than theirs, and they were proud of the 
fact that they carricd it on with satisfaction to the public at a cost 
that enabled them to charge the minimum rates to those who had 
the best class of business to place. They would continue to do that, 
and, he was sure, earn their confidence and increase the company’s 
profits. It would be seen from the balance-sheet that the company 
had now been placed in a position that was unassailable. They had 
an organization that was, he thought, unsurpassed, and directors, 
local directors, executive, foreign managers, branch managers, 
managers of their subsidiary companies and staffs, who were imbued 
with the spirit of determination to go forward. 

For many years the shareholders had been patient and had allowed 
the directors to accumulate reserves for the benefit of posterity. 
The position was such now that he feit that they could with every 
confidence treat their sharcholders more liberally and let posterity 
take care of itself. 

Dr. Low's Sreece. 

Dr. William Low, of Blebo (Deputy Chairman), in seconding, 
said: Mr. Chairman, my lords, ladies, and gentlemen,—I esteem 
it a great honour and a privilege to be asked to second the approval 
of the accounts and directors’ report for the year 1934. Not that 
there is anything unusual in the accounts themselves—they just 
show that steady progress in business done and profits earned 
which we have, fortunately, got used to in recent years. 

Looked at from the point of view of the magnitude of the under- 
writing carried through, the satisfactory financial results from 
that large business, and the very wholesome character of our 
balance-sheets, there is every reason to be satisfied with the report 
which the directors have placed before the shareholders. 

The Jubilee Year of the company is, indeed, fraught with reason 
for thankfulness for past prosperity, and confidence of still greater 
success and development in the future, Concurrent with the 
satisfaction we can enjoy in the statements of past results is the 
fact that we have still the guiding spirit at the helm—the man 
who, by his great energy, enterprise and determination, has brought 
the General Accident to the front rank of insurance companies, 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE. 

We have reason to be proud of the past of the G.A. We have 
equal reason to have confidence in the future. A sound organiza- 
tion, a loyal staff, and the stimulus of a great leader's example, 
which we possess, will ensure an outcome in the future that will 
exceed even the great results of the past. 

I have much pleasure in seconding: ‘ That the report and 
statement of accounts for the year ended December 3lst. 1934, 
as printed and circulated, be and are hereby adopted, and that a 
tinal dividend at the rate of 24 per cent.. making 5 per cent. for 
the year, on the Preference shares, and on the Ordinary shares 
issued prior to January last, a final dividend of Ys. per share, 
together with a bonus of Is. per share, making with the bonus 
its. for the year, subject to income tax, be and are hereby declared 
payable on and after May Ist, 1935.” 

The resolution was carried, 
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EAGLE STAR AND BRITISH 
DOMINIONS INSURANCE 


LARGELY INCREASED PROFITS 








DIVIDEND 22} PER CENT. 


PrResipiING at the annual general mecting of the Eagle Star an 
British Dominions Insurance Company, Limited, held on April 304, 
Sir Edward Mountain, Bart., J.P., in moving the adoption of th 
Report and Accounts, said that they were commencing to feg| 
the effects of the general prosperity which was starting to permeate 
the country, and they had every reason to be pleased with th 
past year’s results. 
Litre DEPARTMENT 

The Life Department had again shown expansion. New policjeg 
numbering 2,497 were issued for sums assured of £2,501,858 grog, 
of which £97,595 was reassured and £2,404,263 retained. This 
result was gratifying as, with a trifling exception. the whole o 
their Life business was transacted in the United Kingdom.  Thei; 
current Life Assurance and Annuity Funds stood at £5,945,68%, 
showing an increase of £473,000 during the year. The averag 
rate of interest earned on those funds was £4 6s. 2d. per cent. after 
deduction of income tax, this being slightly higher than in 1933, 
The total assets of their Life Department (including both th 
current and closed life funds) amounted to £15,800,000. 


Firt DEPARTMENT. 

In the Fire Department the premium income amounted. to 
£812.660, being £2,371 higher than in the previous year. Althougl 
small, the increase was pleasing, as it showed they had consolidated 
and improved on the gain in income recorded in 1933. | The incurred 
loss ratio was 42.8 per cent., while the ratio to premiums came 
was 42.9 per cent. These percentages were respectively 1} per 
cent. and 2 per cent. lower than in the previous year. The profit 
balance for the year was £45,825, or 5.6 per cent., as against 45 
per cent. in -1933. The Fire Department total Reserve Fund 
amounted to £425,064, or 52.31 per cent. of the premiuin income, 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS. 

In the Accident Department, after providing for claims paid and 
outstanding, and setting aside the usual reserve of 40 per cent. fa 
unexpired risks in connection with the ordinary yearly premiun 
income, a profit of £5,954 was transferred to Profit and Loss Account, 
In the General Insurance Department the premiums totalled 
£398,200, an increase of £20,142. The claims paid and cutstandin 
amounted to £114,111, and after setting aside the usual reserve of 
40 per cent. in respect of unexpired risks, a profit of £86,448 wa 
transferred to Profit and Loss Account, being an increase ¢ 
£2.676 on the previous year. 

In the Motor Department the premium income amounted to 
£1,143,047, which showed an increase of £110,300 over 1933. After 
providing for outstanding claims and the usual reserve of 4 per 
cent. for unexpired risks, there was a profit of £18,055. 


Marine DEPARTMENT. 

In the Marine Department they were able to transfer to Profit 
and Loss Account the sum of £25,000, and the Marine Fund at the 
end of the year amounted to £374,550, which equalled 147.4 per cent, 
of the premium income, 


Prorit AND Loss Account. 

The amount credited from the various departments was £185,776; 
the net interest from investments totalled £181,338; there was 
£5,449 received in Trusteeship and other fees; the sale of invest- 
ments yielded a net profit of £60,382, and the Shareholders’ propor 
tion of the Sceptre Fund Valuation profits for 1933 amounted to 
£18,158. In addition, the premiums received on their New Shar 
Issues, after providing for all expenses of the issues, amounted to 
£32,946. 

After providing for British and other taxation and expenses not 
charged elsewhere, they had been able to pay an increased dividend 
on the Ordinary Shares of 22} per cent., absorbing, with the 
Preference and Preferred Ordinary dividends, £184,664 net, thes 
dividends being more than covered by the net interest from theit 
investments, Trusteeship and other fees. Of the balance remaining 
they had been able to increase their General Reserve Fund by 
£100,000, while the credit balance carried forward £214,137, showed 
an increase of £66,327. 


SrronG FINanctat Position. 

The fully subscribed capital of the Company now exceeded five 
millions sterling, of which the Paid-up Capital would, in a fer 
days’ time, be approximately £3,000,000. Their Departmenté 
Reserves and Carry-Forward exceeded £1,850,000, which sum was 
considerably in excess of requirements. In addition, they had 
General Reserve Fund of £1,350,000, so that the financial position 
of the Company ranked amongst the strongest in the World. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted, and th 
retiring Directors having been re-elected and the Auditors ™ 
appointed, the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to tli 
Chairman, Directors, Officials and the Staft. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 754.) 
institutions among the older insurance companies have been 
puilt up, and although the Chairman of the World Auxiliary 
expressed regret at the meeting that no higher rate of dividend 
wuld be paid for 1984 than 7} per cent. tax free, this is by no 
means @ meagre return for a company which, in its relatively 
arly stages, Is maintaining its financial stability as the first 
requirement of insurance policy. 
* * * ” 
MARINE INSURANCE DIFFICULTIES. 

Dealing with the accounts of the Eagle, Star and British 
Dominions Insurance Company at the meeting on Tuesday 
st, Sir Edward Mountain, the Chairman, discussed the 
unsatisfactory position at present prevailing in the marine 
insurance market, expressing the view, which will find wide 
aveptance, that hull underwriters can only expect to make 
considerable losses as a result of recent rate reductions. The 
fagle Star has wisely reduced its commitments in_ this 
direction, and has been underwriting on the most conservative 
lines in the cargo insurance market, where competition has 
continued very keen. Meanwhile, the marine account of the 
Fagle Star is in excellent shape, with a total of 147.4 per cent. 
of premium income, a sum, as Sir Edward remarked, largely 
inexcess of the amount required to wind up. Marine business, 
of course, represents only a small part of the company’s wide 
activities, and in other directions the company has fully 
maintained its advance, and paid an increased dividend for 
1934. The Chairman informed shareholders that the com- 
pany’s business is beginning to feel the effects of general pros- 
perity in this country, and ended his address on a note of hope 
for the future which. he indicated, was confirmed by the 
progress achieved in the current year to date. 

* % * * 
CuEar Moror Car INSURANCE, 


The group of insurance undertakings of which the Royal 
Exchange Assurance is the centre is largely interested in 
motor car insurance, and for this reason the remarks of the 
Chairman at the annual general court of the parent under- 
taking carry particular weight. Shareholders were informed 
that it was only with the exercise of the utmost care that this 
class of business yields the group a profit, and the general 
publie was warned that the margin of such profit is so small 


_as to eliminate any hope of a reduction in premium rates. 
|The business of the Royal Exchange, of course, touches 


every major branch of insurance activity, and the Chairman 
was able to give shareholders an excellent account of the 
progress of the undertaking. The total dividend for 1934 


' was raised by 2 per cent. to 30 per cent., but even so, the 


payment, amounting to just under £221,000 for the year, was 
more than covered by the net interest received by the com- 
pany on investments, leaving the underwriting profits in the 
business to strengthen a position which is thoroughly sound 
already, A. Hi. BD: 








COMPANY MEETING 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


A Gexrrat Court of the Governor and Company of Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held on April 26th at 
Beaver Hall, Garlick Hill, E.C. 

Mr. P. Ashley Cooper (the Governor) said that the increase in 
profit was not great nor, of course, were they by any means satisfied 
with it. But it did represent a definite continuation of progress, 
and, taking into account the difficulties which still beset their 
operations, he thought that in the cireumstances the improvement 
might be regarded as not unsatisfactory. Whilst the profit on trading 
of £211,680 was practically the same as last year, the land depart- 
ment showed an increase of about £14,000 over last year’s figure, 








' which was reflected in the increased net balance of £40,980 carried 
_ to the balance-sheet. ‘Taken as a whole, the past year had seen a 


‘urther decline in fur prices, resulting in a smaller profit than 
last year. The achievement of a profit, however, in the face of 
euch adverse circumstances, reflected in no small degree the increased 
tficieney of the trading department. 

The retail stores department showed an increased profit for 
the past year. With regard to the wholesale department, the 
sales of the company’s branded goods continued to increase. Their 
land department, after years of losses, showed a surplus. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


grstablished 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and_ Issued, 
12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 





: eecther | £7,250,000) ; Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
| % Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 


Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 


| TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
3 “aan for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
» *tich may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





“The Old Equitable was founded 
“in 1762 and has taught 
“life assurance to the world.” 


It has no shareholders, pays no 
commission, and thus provides 
unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of life 
assurance or annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
Paid up Capital ... oe poe ns eco ‘aa £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund aan oss ‘ie Jaa in oi £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve on ‘nan pas pe ue £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








COMPANY MEETING 


THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
A YEAR OF CONTINUED PROGRESS 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £33,000,000 


THe seventy-fourth annual general meeting of the Royal London 
Mutual Insurance Society, Ltd., was held on Tuesday last at Win- 
chester House, London, E.C. 

The chairman (Mr. Alired Skeggs, F.C.I.1., chairman and manag- 
ing director) in the course of his speech, said :— 

The Directors have been able to report continued progress. 
The General Revenue account shows that the total income from all 
sources during 1934 amounted to £7,664,656, an increase of £419,971 
over the previous year. The combined premium income of all 
Branches (including consideration for annuities granted) amounted 
to £6,252,527, an increase of £344,756. Interest, dividends and 
rents amounted to £1,412,129 net. Total claims, &e. (ineluding 
annuities and surrenders), amounted to £2,953, 130. 

ORDINARY LirE BRANCH. 

The premium income in the Ordinary Life branch for the year 
amounted to £1,518,041, an increase of £97,185 over the previous 
year. The total funds of this branch amounted to £9,622,872, an 
increase of £733,967 ; the total amount paid in respect of claims by 
death amounted to £185,748; claims by maturity of endowments 
£481,828 ; annuities £15,912; and surrenders £226,276— an aggre- 
gate of £909,764. 








InpustRiAL Lire BRANCH. 

In the Industrial Life branch the premium income for the year 
amounted to £4,636,033, which is an increase of £246,562 over the 
previous year. 

The funds of this branch at the end of the year amounted to 
£22,139,913, an increase of £1,635,386. 

FirE Account. 

Turning now to the account of the Fire Department, it will be 
seen that the premium income in this account amounted to £69,64}, 
an increase of £3,504 over the previous year. The claims amounted 
to £18,152; equal to 26.1 per cent. of the premium income, which in 
such a difficult period for underwriting is an extremely favourable 
result, 

Prorit AND Loss Account. 

In the Profit and Loss account the balance brought forward from 
the previous year was £123,147, and the balance of £106,423 has 
been carried forward. 

BALANCE-SHEET. 

The Society’s balance-sheet shows that the assets total £33,139,963, 
a substantial increase of £2,383,874 over the previous year. 

The report and statement of accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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WRITE NOW FOR 
FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE S.R., 


showing Bunga- 
lows, Club Houses, 
Pavilions, etc., also 
Garages, Chalets, 
Greenhouses, 
Sheds, and Port- 
able Buildings of 





VERY Browne and Lilly Building, 


because of splendid construction all kinds. OR 
and lasting durability, keeps its’ good VISIT OUR 
appearance and increases the value of PERMANENT 
your property. SHOW GROUNDS 


GARAGES, as illustrated, from £43: 12:0 


‘the form appearing below. 








BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


, "Phone: Reading 4489. 
THAMES SIDE, READING. ’Grams: Portable, Reading. 














SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES . 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


For full particulars apply to: 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birminghim, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 


























64,032 LIVES 


SAVED AT SEA 
A PROUD RECORD 


Founded in 1824 — supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions —thousands of men, 
women and children saved from shipwreck — 
and never a call that goes unheeded. What 
prouder record than this ? 

Your help, too, is needed in this work—your 
contribution large or small. 
£250,000 is required yearly. 
afford to send ? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


THE Ear. oF HARROWBY, Lr.-Cou. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Houorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


What can you 


81. Author of “ The Spanish Tragedy.”* 
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Simply put a drop of “ Vapex ” on your handkerchief 
and breathe the pleasant but powerfully antiseptic vapour 
which rises from it. This vapour becomes stronger and 
‘:¢ Stronger as you inhale. You can feel it penetrating all 
‘the passages of the nose and throat, fighting the germs, 
‘clearing the congestion, and thus making breathing easy. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/]- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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By ZENO 





[4 prize of one guinea is given each week to the Sender 
the first correct solution of the crossword puzzle to be open 
Envelopes should be marked ‘‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be yp, 
The name of the winner wilt 
published in our next issue.]} 





N.B.—The authors of the quotations are 
required, 


3 rev. Ever poetic, 

4. In8, 

5. The falsehood in 17, 
6. Misfortunes., 

7. A confused beginner, 
&, A fatherly writer. 


ACROSS 
1. Literarily possessed by the authors 
referred to below. 
9. “Oh! clasp we to our hearts, for 


deathless dower, : 10. “Round the decay 

This close-companioned inarticulate Of that colossal wreck ‘poundka 
hour and bare 

When twofold silence was the song The lone and level sands stretch fur 
of love.”’ 


away,”’ 

13 rev. Show off. 

15 rev. Famous Russian author, 

17. Creator of Maggie Tulliver. 

18. Deliverer of Discourses on Art, 
1769-91, 

21. 10 wrote many a one. 


11. Above us all, 

12. Poetic though. 

14. Vowels. 

16, Allotted pieces of land. 


19 rev. “sweet neglect more taketh 
me 


23. Subject of a biography by Southey, Than all the adulteries of art; 
25, Well-known poetic initials, They strike mine eyes, but not 
27. Be incorrect. my heart.’’ 
28. ‘When lovely woman stoops to 20 rev. Made a snug retreat. 
- folly, 22. ‘In friendship false, implacable in 
And finds too late that men betray, hate, 


Resolved to ruin or to rule the state." 
24 rev. Extreme political colours, 
26 rev, Always demonstrating. 
27 rev. ‘* And which of you with taking 
thought can add to his stature one 
cubit 7"’ 


. Poetic eyes. 
. Used in game of chess, 


What charm can soothe her mel- 
ancholy ?’’ 


33. Elizabethan dramatist, 

34. A confusion of dust. 

85. ‘‘ For freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeath'd by bleeding Sire to Son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won.’’ 


$s 


86. Poet whose dates are 16392-1701. 32. 37 around } of 38, 
38 rev. This is not difficult, 83. Mirthful author, 


39. ‘* His virtues walked their narrow 
round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 
And sure the Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employed,”’ 


ee 


7. One end of 24, 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 135 


DOWN 
1. Wrote “The Sketch Beok of 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.’’ 
2. “long as valour shineth, 
Or mercy’s soul at war repineth, 
So long shall Erin’s pride 
Tell how they lived and died."’ 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


A mistake having unfortunately occurred in one of the clues 
to Crossword No. 135, it is impossible to award a prize this 
week. In compensation prizes will be offered to the senders 
of the first two correct solutions opened next week. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS .. 





HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
T to readers desiring them. the names of hotels—or 
inate hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
‘oe wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
subscribed towards the cost of pblication of this 


LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 


—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell 
Rd., 8.W. 7. 


tld be rE feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
mae sreonal recommendation of hotels is aiways > > 
WI -be ed oy the Travel Manager. ? MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
: ee ‘atta. aS MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 


MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE, 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—G RAND CENTRAL, 

f= REXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
8 f BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 


om BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM., — 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. ; OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. —GREAT WESTERN. 

——. BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS, PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
SNTCHURCH.-KING’S ARMS. PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 

wep_|f | CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. porn enema 

: ' COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 

' CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD, ee eee 

—— CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 


ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 7 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 


CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 

CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL, 

32 DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. c 

a Ric, —PARK GATES. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH $ (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 





















































a a; FELIXSTOWE,—-MELROSE, 
FILEY (Yorks).—-LINKFIELD. SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 7 
GLASGOW. —MORE’S, India _ Strect. SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
ae es GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, —HESKETH PARK HYDRO Horet 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 3 SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
J HASTINGS. ALBANY. ¢.c:> | STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
omen —-QUEEN’S. : : Woot: ,00% STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF oot — WWE cow TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
LINKS. 4 SS dite gt . : _wn , : 
KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. er vee Oy St wi eee 
: : se peader” cowet we TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH(Perths).—-LOCH RANNOCH Bo TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE 
LANARK.—-CLYDESDALE HOTEL. "PALACE. 5 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— ALKERTON HOUSE, —ROSETOR. 
—REGENT. —ROSLIN HALL, 
, 
boundles 
etch ta ' | ‘OW N | & ( Ol JN’ ‘R Y Houses and Propetties 
For Sale or To Let 
wat A. T. UNDERWOOD, 
The most Central Office for ANOR FIE 
| of art; M LDS* 
- SURREY & SUSSEX verre: staves 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex, 
cable in (Phone: Crawley 328.) 
Please quote The Spectator, 
e state,” 
rs, 
h taking SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
ture one 
| REIGATE 
(Telephone : Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 
F. BD, 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLAT 
DEVELOPMENT IN LONDON 





COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
PASSENGER LIFTS. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£180 to £350. 


GARAGES, ETC. 


4 Hard Tennis Courts and 
Cumberland Turf Bowling 
Greens. 


LD HAMPSTEAD.— Unfurnished self-contained flats, 

one with 5 really charming rooms, 3 large, 2 smaller, 

Constant hot water, central heating, garden, Garage, 

€285 p.a. Another with 3 lovely large rooms, £175 p.a. 
All modern fittings. 


Hampstead 2475, or write Box 368, 
Whiteleys, W.2. 


Standing in 10 acres of charming Woodland 
Gardens, yet within 10 minutes car ride of 
London’s West End. Flats face lovely scenery 
adjoining Putney Heath. Portions of this 
development are still in construction. There 
are four types available, but early application 
is necessary as only a few of the largest type are 
now to let. 


Show Flat open weekdays from 9.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Call or Write for Free ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


MANOR FIELDS — PUTNEY HEATH 


Phone : 








WALTON-on-THAMES 


Near Burhill and St. George’s Hill Golf Courses. 
10 mins. station. Delightful house. Three large recep- 
{fon rooms, panelled hall, seven bedrooms, two bath- 








clues rooms, billiard room. One acre of matured garden. 

> this For Quick SALE £2,300 FREEHOLD Builder Owners : JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W.15. 
: PUTney 2166. 

nders To be seen over the week-end. Tohghone = 











‘Phone appointment; BRAUND, Putney 2671 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 


——————S= 


6 insertions ; 5% for 18; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


- IKE A LADY’S CARESS"’ is shaving with the 

BALL RAZOR, A pleasure to use. 7s. 6d., 

10s. 6d. or 12s, 6d., post free.—SALOMONSEN & Co., 
6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 

EADERS REGULARLY REGISTER REGRET if 

, they have failed to provide themselves with TOM 

J.ONG, that grand old rich tobacco, 











EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
f the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
” Arlington St.,S.W.1,for particulars of that organization. 


© ADOPT A CHILD, apply, through your Vicar, to 
7 THE ADOPTION SocieTy, Church House, 1 Blooms- 
bury Court, W.C.1. Telegrams, Babichange, London. 


v R FAMILY HISTORY.—Family History, Pedi- 








grecs and Genealogical Memoranda expertly 
traced from authentic English, Scottish and Irish 
Records. Heraldic researches made. 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH BUREAU, 
175 Piccadilly, W.1. 








LECTURES 


‘lietatelaieie™ 





OF LONDON. 
A ‘Course of three Lectures on ‘‘ COMPARATIVE 
VPHILOLOGY ”’ will be given by PROF, OLAF BROCH 
(Professor of Slavonic Languages in the University of 
Oslo) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1), on MAY 9TH, 10TH and 18TH, at 
6.30 pan. At the First Lecture the Chair will be takea 
by the Provost of University College, London. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 





C 








TRAINING COLL 
ANRAINING FOR 








SOCIAL WORK 
sr. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 
tor girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 


welfare workers, care committee organizers, We. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates, — Full 


particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





POSITIONS 
at the 


hoe PAID 
MAYFAIR 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FoR GENTLEWOMEN 
EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES FOR GRADUATES. 
S;-ecial facilities for Foreign Shorthand, also Political 
Lconomics and Journalistic Courses. Individual tuition. 
25 BUCKINGHAM GATE. VICTORIA 4495, 


ASSURED 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
WVHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
r LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of 
gvmnastics, The course of Training extends over 
+ years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


























EXPERIMENTS IN SEX 
EDUCATION 


uiuable Collection of Accounts of Practical 

Fyperience in the Howie, the School and the 
.ccture Room, by: 

Bapiey, Headmaster of Bedales; Janrt 
Cuance, Author of “ The Cost of English 
Morals.” ete.: BP. VV. Freeman, Headmaster, 
Peter Symond’s School, Winchester; T. J. 
Fartirutt, Founder of Priory Gate School; 


7H 


Wisrerrep bE Kok, Auther of ‘* New Babes 
for Old"; V. A. Hyitr, Joint Head of King 
Alfred School, Hampstead; Artec Crate, 
Author of *‘ Sex and Revolution ’’; Rosa van 
GeLDEREN, Principal of Girls’ Central School, 
Carr Town; Zor Dawe, Assistant Mistress, 


Elementary Girls’ School; A. K. C. 

Public School Master. 

With a Foreword by 
T} 


Author of “ The Sex 


PRICE 1/6 NET. 


bookseller, or post free 
from: The Publications Secretary. FEDERA- 
f10N OF PROGRESSIVE SOCIETIES AND 
INDIVIDUALS, 1 Marble Arch Mansions, 475 
Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 1. 


OTTaway, 





DENNETT, 


Mary Wari 


Side of ife. 


Obdtainable from any 








Here’s the chance 
of your lifetime 


An unforgettable cruise on the 
world’s finest cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


You can book your cabin now for any 
of these three delightful sunshine cruises. 


MAY 15 20 days from 36 Gs. 


Morocco, Malta, Messina, Sicily, 
Naples, for Vesuvius, Pompeii and 
Isle of Capri, Italian and French 
Rivieras, Spain and Portugal. 


JUNE 7 21 days from 32 Gs. 


Italy, Messina, Venice, Dalmatian 
Coast, Greece and Malta. 


JUNE 29 13 days from 20 Gs. 


Northern Capitals of Europe, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, Dantzig and 
Germany. 
Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should write now for full details 
and plan of ship, etc., to 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Omce: 3 Lower Regent St., London, >. W.1. 
Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 














Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
radford, Paris, and all Principal Agents. 
ABR TOC 
MEDICAL 





Y ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
KR tion. Guaranteed. Free booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Sloane 3697.) 


UNIVERSITIES 


oney - t RRO A. 
Us versity COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


ee 





A residential University Institution. 
for tuition and residence, £95-110. 

There are three Halls of Residence, organized g 
collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students, . 

The College is organized in Faculties of Arts, Pure 
Science, Engincering, Education, Economies and Com. 
merce, and in Departments of Laws and Music, Special 
facilities for Rescarch are provided in each Faculty 

The Degrees awarded to students of the College arg 
those of the University of London. 

A Calendar of the College may be obtained free oy 
application to the REGISTRAR. 


Inclusive fog 











$$ 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





—_—. 
AKHILL, Wimbledon.—Girls’ Preparatory School, 
Girls prepared for Public Schools. Large sunny 
house and garden. Kindergarten and Nursery Classe 
Few boarders taken individual care. Wim.: 3753, | 





—_——. 

AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School 0, 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls ara 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 








AY £E N yy WwW oO R T se 


** RECOGNIZED’’ RESIDENTIAL SCHOOT FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jones, C.H., D.D, 
Principal: Miss D. BouRNg, M.A.(London), 

Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestie Science, Orchestras, Scholar. 
ships. Excellent health record. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, 
Bournemouth. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ZING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset. Examination 
for three Scholarships and seven Exhibitions on 
June 25th, 26th, 27th.—-Apply HEAD-MASTER. 








I EYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE.—An_ Examination 
_4 will be held in May and June for the award of the 
tollowing SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS :— 
3 or 4 of £100 a year; one of £75; two of £50 and 
2 or 3 of between £25 and £40 a year.—Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Bursar. 








HOS-ON-SEA SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 


Kstablished in 1900 as a BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. 
Situated on the healthiest point of the North Wales 
Coast. Recognized by the Board of Education. All the 
staff are University Graduates. The school has its own 
Chapel. Fees, 35—40 guineas a term, according to age 
on entry. Reduction for sons of clergy.—Apply Head- 
master, Rey. S. M. MINIFIE HAWKINS, M.A. (Oxon.). 








tee AM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination 
J will be held on May 28th, 1935, for about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., TWO or THREE of £8 
to £70 per annum and FOUR or FIVE of £60 to £30 pet 
annum. Entries close on May 22nd.—For further 
particulars and Entry Forms, apply to the HEAD-MAsTEk 

















SEE EUROPE 
FROM AN ARMCHAIR 


The 1eal pleasure of European Inclusive De Luxe 


travel is nowhere so delightfully Motor Pullman 
apparent as on a European Yours throughout 
Motorways tour. By travelling 22 countries, in- 


European Motorways you will 
appreciate the exclusive comfort 
of an armchair seat in a luxury 
Motor Pullman  Saloon—first- 
class hotels whose appointments 
and cuisine are unquestioned— 
experienced couriers and expert 
chauffeurs. European Motorways 


cluding 
VIENNA 
BUDAPEST 
DOLOMITES 
SCANDINAVIA 


tours offer the ideal of ever- 

changing scenic interest with BALTIC 
ample time for individual ex ‘ 
ploration, and all at an abso- SPAIN 
lutely inclusive cost. 


SWITZERLAND 
ITALY 

FRANCE 
GERMANY 
BELGIUM 


Also combined 
Sea and Land 
Cruises with 
Bibby, P. & O. 
and Orient. 


THE ONLY MOTORWAYS 
OF DISTINCTION — 


EUROPEAN 
MOTORWAYS 


Chesham House, 150 


Regent St., London, W.1. 
‘Phone: Regent 2361 and 4620. 




















=n rite for Brochure “Z.” 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


S° HOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
' TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


GIRLS, 





Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district. preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 











SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


Parents and Guardians can obtain reliable 
and disinterested advice gratis by sending 


full particulars of requirements to: 

TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
SCHOLASTIC ACENTS, LTD., 

61 Conduit Street, London, W. 1 


Founded 1901 Tel.: REGent 0361 
(3 lines). 
EVERY ENQUIRY RECEIVES INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION, 

Publishers of ‘ SCHOOLS ” complete 1 

Directory, price 3/3 by post. Hl 

“JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” ease § 
to examinations, etc., 1/- monthly. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


COLLEGE FOR 
niversity of London). 





———eeee “ 
errr WOMEN 
( 


LADY ———- SCHOLARSHIP IN SOCIOLOG 

awe £70 for One Year. 

The Council be Bedford College offer the above Scholar- 
ship for award in June, #935, Candidates must hold a 
University degree and be prepared to follow an approved 

course of study. 

Last day for receiving applications, May 25th, 1935. 

For further information apply the SECRETARY, Bedford 
College, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





—— 
ok: SS co L LE GE 
Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys, 12-19. 

Junior Branch, 8-11. Individual education and care. 

Modern Languages. Examination Coaching. Character. 
Health. Sports.—Headmaster : a. M, 8. BARNARD, 

M.A(Cantab.). 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





Pe ene 
ITERARY Typewtg., Trans, &c., promptly executed. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 

Miss N.MaCFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 


$8. TYPED. 1s. 
M Expert work. 
eee a —Miss 
London, W.C. 1 


YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General Mss. 
T 10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific 1s., carbons 2d. per 
1,000.—ErI¢ CaRSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts. 





per 1,000 words. Carbons 2d. 
DUPLICATING a speciality, 
Harver, 4 Taviton Street, 








Wr FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 














spare time. Send for free booklet.— REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
Castle- 


gr gong Work Centre, 10 Welbeck St., 
) ford, Yorks. Wanted camp equipment, cameras, 
cinema projector, for unemployed. 


AID 





PD STRESSED GENTLEFOLKES’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
SILVER JUBILEE YEAR. 
Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain our 
$60 Pensioners and to help others in sore need, 
SIR SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman. 
J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, Esq., J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
C. M. Finn, Secretary, 75 Brook Green, London, W.6. 








FOR SALE 








DEAN FOREST.— Bungalow for Sale.—KNauas, Ross. | 








= 


CINEMAS 





ACADEMY CINEMA. 


Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 





A new angle on child psychology, 
“SON AUTRE AMOUR” (A) 
with brilliant child actors 
and Hitchcock's 


“THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH” (A) 








EK VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham, 2285). 
4 HAROLD LLOYD in MOVIE CRAZY (t) and the 
taumont-British JUBILEE FILM, Also PERRY TILDEN 
TENNIS SHORT, 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





h ACKIE’'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins 2s. 4d. 4s. 4d. 6s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 78. 3d., 9s. 3d., lls. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 

















COLDS AND NASAL CATARRH | 


elieved and duration shortened by using soft, absorbent | 


QINOOO | 





SILKY-FIBRE HDKFS. 
once and destroying. In cartons of 50, 2s.; 500, 18s. 
At chemists, or Post Free from (Dept. S.S.) 
The Toinoco Handkf. Co., Ltd.,55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1. | 











| (facing Brook St.), London, W.1. 

























MISCELLANEOUS 


fb grate L Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Otlices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 inser- 
tions, 590 for 13, 74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





and the BALTIC 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 














LENINGRAD 

(for MOSCOW) = 
COPENHAGEN HOLIDAYS 
HELSINGFORS A magnificent and unusual Cruise 

cing 1p! tuit of the ai ee : : 
OSLO prc B tg po eg visited Vio" NTAIN Air and Bracing Sea Breezes mingle in 
ZOPPOT BALTIC SEA and visiting many a 4 — Wales. What - gt tonic ! 
l 3 he North 3o Kesorts. some gay, some peaceful. Sea bathing. sun- 

— en tate aa bathing, climbing, hiking, golfing, sea and river fishing, 
ViIsBY ie Cm Gah e aalt ai sailing, exploring, touring, &c., and endless amusements. 
HAMBURG LENINGRAD whence an excur- Come along to North Wales and travel by L.M.S. at a 


Penny a Mile. Write for booklet (2d. postage) tu 


sion may be made to MOSCOW. 














EMPRESS f AUSTRALIA Dept. 24, North Wales United Resorts, Bangor. 
The world-famous 22,000 ton — 

First Class Only. “ Dreamship of Cruises.” Spacious 
: and splendidly appointed Public Ss . m 
Limited Membership. Rooms, Lounge, Ballroom, Card WHERE TO STAY 
Cruise duration; Room, Gymnasium, Pompeiian 

1d Swimming Pool, wide Promenade, 

jays. Sports and Games Decks etc. Large | | A’ STRI " Mountains for Alpine Flowers and holi- 

Min. Rate: 34Gns. airy and luxurious Staterooms. days. Paying guests taken in a beautiful castle 


K NOW | | Reduced terms, including trout fishing, during June and 
BOO | July Apply to Miss 1, Du Cank, Fittleworth House, 
3 other splendid First Class Cruises by EMPRESS OF | Pulborough, Sussex. 

AUSTRALIA to SPAIN, ATLANTIC ISLES, the 








MEDITERRANEAN, the ADRIATIC and DALMATIA | I RODICK. Firth of Clyde. The Mayish. Central. Brac- 

as follows :-- ing plik Good food. 3 gns. Tel. 46.—BRowN. 
JUNE 6 JULY 20 AUG. 

From South- From Tilbury to From Tilbury to a em 

ampton Whitsun SANTANDER, VENICE, MALTA, | 

Cruise to North- MADEIRA, KOTOR, DUBROV- | 

cr Spain calling TENERIFFE, LAS NIK, ABBAZIA, HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





at SANTANDER PALMAS, CASA- SPLIT,PALERMO, j 
and CORUNNA. BLANCA&LISBON GIBRALTAR an‘ } a = 
5 days 13 days CEUTA. 21 days | ‘ : rr 
from 7 Gns. from 20 Gns. from 34 Gns. AY N EARLY SPRING HOLIDAY, 
Write for our 1935 Cruise Programme J HUNTLY, 7 ISHOPSTE IGNTON, 
TEIGNMOUTH. 


Establishe d 1873. 


| Nr. 
} 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1 } 
103 Leadenhall St., £.C.3, or Local Agents Everywhere. | 


COMFORT and 






Offers special advantay ges of ECONOMY, 
the best Climate in England. 
PURKISH AND ELectric Licut Batus. 
Write for Iustrated Tariff. 
a: ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial beard : 
hed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
06 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 


























Bev RNEMOUTH, Southbourne-on-Sea. South- 
, — . ; . +7 bourne House Finest position on cliffs, Terms 
WANTED TO PURCHASE ont Rory = — sa 

i" it Rae ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. 


R.A.U. 


BATHS HOTEL 


5s. oz.) and Silver Bracelets. | Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. 


Geren PRICES SOARING !. Record High Prices D 





, paid for Old Gold (£7 
Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins: also) Hid. Guide from J.T. CULLEY, Manager. 
EWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique} _ tive 
| Silver, Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantitie~ ~ : 
, : at ae a “ DINBURG Ht Phe ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
as Tt ‘e.— BENTLEY ¢ 5 New Bond st. ; : 
Se On ee Seen Ss ee He crescent. Tams. 2" Melerest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31205. 


(Mayfair 0651.) 





wie Re ri Tregwynt Guest House, on sea front, 
et mo-t comfortable, quiet, separate tables, excellent 
jwwod, wondertul climate. 4-5 gns.; winter 3-3}. 








FOREIGN 








” 
0 
HOTELS "ES AR KS’ SPUR,” High Salvington, Worthing 
4Hlomely guest house on Downs,overlooking Worthing. 
ixtensive views.—Misses HALe. Tel.: Swandean 112. 
S' ISS! Hotel Carron, Fionnay. Altitude, 4,900, vil- Ea es EES 
+) lage pittoresque, v allée renommee de sa Tai > cing ‘ =? . 
= o Ss ) Ss ritains Greates 
cabanes, accessibles. Pension 7 frs. Auto de Sembrancher Ml ATLOCK MEDLEY'S—Gt. Britain's Greate “t 
, Hivdro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 


Inclusive terms from 13s. per 


rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
a Iwo Resident Physicians. 


SRG . = day Illus. Prospectus free. 














R FRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country. 





° NS ed | | Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
ROUN! HOTELS managed by the 
HE WORLD PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
“TD. 
SRR LPG SS: P. R. W. A., Ltp., 
} STREET, W. 1. 


ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 195 REGENT 








Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Reguiar sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 

ares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. —— —— 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


T. lb. OUFF & C 


S' RREY, “TRUST INNS for excellent country 
, quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey. 
Apply for List‘ S.,” stating requirements, to “" SCRREY 


rkusr,”” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
| 





\ HERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
| George’s Square, 5.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
ds. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








i 
General Agents: | 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. rel. : MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Giasgow. Tel.: CEN. 282/, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


25 Years LORD DAVID CECIL 


. JANE AUSTEN 
IN i910 Is. 6d. net 


the “If I were in doubt as to the wisdom of one of my actions I 
should not consult Flaubert or Dostoievsky. The opinion of 
CAMBRIDGE Balzac or Dickens would carry little weight with me: were 
MODERN Stendhal to rebuke me, it would only convince me I had done 
right: even in the judgment of Tolstoy I should not put complete 
HISTORY confidence. But I should be seriously upset, I should worry for 
and the weeks and weeks, if I incurred the disapproval of Jane Austen.” 


CAMBRIDGE 
HISTORY 


OF ENGLISH THE ENJOYMENT OF 
niieceaaniainiaaes LITERATURE 


were 
, By ELIZABETH DREW. 83s. 6d. net 
in course of 


publication “The function of criticism is to send people to literature.” 
The author examines the various types of literary creation and 
illustrates from the study of masterpieces the interest and pleasure 
proper to each category. 


IN 1935 —<«_ 


they are THE FOUR GOSPELS 


STANDARD WORKS 
in The Seventeenth Volume (3s. 6d. net) “of that agreeable 
Cheap Editions pocket series The Cambridge Miscellany.” 


“What distinguishes this New Testament is that 
CAMBRIDGE MODERN 
IT IS PRINTED AS A BOOK 


HISTORY 


‘ POETRY IS PRINTED AS POETRY 
13 Volumes 
DIRECT SPEECH INDICATED BY 
7S: 6d. QUOTATION MARKS 

net each i ‘ . : 
The text is that of the Authorised Version, but it has been para- 
QOS. graphed according to the Revised. The result gives us a simple and 
net the set pleasant volume.” THE OBSERVER 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH 


ae ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 


“ie DOCUMENTS, 1307-1485 


net each 
63s Selected and edited by 
net the set E. Cc LODGE and G. A. THORNTON 

> Original documents to illustrate English History in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, the period between Stubbs’ Select Charters 
25 Years and Tanner’s Tudor Constitutional Documents. 12s. 6d. net 
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